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WHY NOT A WOTIIAN? 
WE are glad that as a homage to Art, the 
chief of the pre-Raphaelite school permits 
himself to be entitled Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. For the world of art is a Republic, 
not a kingdom, and a baronetcy there is 
devoid of significance, save as it signalises 
high achievement and sets the people's seal 
to faithful work. Other times will doubtless 
find a better form of recognition, but in ours 
this is the best the Crown and Government 
can do. Meanwhile, we scan the contem- 
porary press in vain for honours bestowed by 
their country upon its devoted women 
patriots and benefactors. We are, we must 
own, opposed to a hereditary legislature 
and to the laws of entail, for we believe both 
to be but remnants of the feudal system ; but 
to give the title of Lady as an equivalent to 
knight or baronet, to illustrious types of 
women who have done splendid service to 
humanity, granting this to each in her own 
right, and not to be inherited by any 
descendant, degenerate or otherwise, who has 
not made her own career, seems to us the 
dictate alike of common sense and common 
justice. For instance, what could be a more 
merited recognition of her brave work in 
storming the citadel of the medical profession 
than to change Dr. to “Lady” Garrett- 
Anderson ? And why should not the Govern- 
ment testify its appreciation of the invaluable 
work wrought by Miss Octavia Hill in the 
better housing of the poor, by making her 
“Lady ” Octavia? So far as we know, there 
is not a woman in the kingdom, save the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who has a title 
that did not come to her as the direct result 
of her relations to some man. Butit is upon 
this basis that “the unspeakable Turk” 
makes his mother chief of the Seraglio. 
What we insist upon is that woman is first 
of all a daughter of God and of humanity ; 
an individual to whom the government of her 
country should deal its penalties and its 
rewards with equal hand, on her own merits 
and not as an annex to any other individual. 

A recent visit to the Royal Sailors’ Rest 
at Portsmouth started in our mind a soliloquy 
like this : 

If a man had done for the Navy what 
Miss Weston has accomplished—if he had 
helped in as practical a way to increase the 
number of clear-headed and trustworthy 


seamen, and raised the general standard of 
the service as this quiet woman has done 
during twenty years of unabated labour and 
devotion, would no national recognition have 
been given to his work ? 

If a man had re-constituted our system of 
public hospitals and public nursing, and 
proved himself as great a hero as Florence 
Nightingale proved herself to be a heroine, 
would no title have been given him in token 
of a nation’s gratitude ? 

If a man had devoted himself as Miss 
Clara Barton has done, throughout the prime 
of his years, to organising the Red Cross 
Army with its flag of truce on the battle- 
field wherever the wounded are being rescued 
and cared for, we ask America, Would not a 
pension ere this have fallen to his share ¢ 

Is there an instance on record in any 
country in which the tribute of a flag at 
half-mast or a public eulogy has been paid to 
the name and fame of any woman, save a 
queen, no matter how lofty her patriotism 
or how splendid her services ? 

We have instanced the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, that single and signal example 
in which a woman’s philanthropic work has 
been recognised as if done by a man; 
but in presence of the illustrations herein 
furnished, it is not easy to believe that, 
had our gracious country - woman had 
her wealth and way to make, instead 
of being the daughter of a famous 
banker, she would have been accorded the 
recognition that she has so long and justly 
enjoyed. 

The answer to our question is not far to 
seek. In explanation of this striking in- 
equality, it will be said that society believes 
itself to have shown no little generosity 
toward women in permitting them to work at 
all outside the sphere to which custom and 
precedent had long ago consigned them. And 
we shall be told that were they less potent in 
the persuasiveness that makes men yield 
when they entreat, the institutions they 
have founded, the philanihropies they have 
created, the reforms they have made regnant 
would have been carried on by men who, by 
the participation of women, have been 
deprived of many laurels justly their due. 
For the concept of man and woman walking 
hand in hand through life as brother and 
sister has flashed as yet on but a few bright 


intelligences that move so far ahead of the 
great procession that the light of dawn 
enables them to see more clearly. But we 
women may take heart of hope, for the 
fanatics of yesterday are the reformers of 
to-day, and will be the victors of to-morrow. 
One half the world for man, the other half 
for woman—but in both instances an un- 
divided half! This is the goal toward which 
we march in solid phalanx, led by the 
pioneers who, through no merit of their own 
but because—to use a pithy phrase fresh 
from the prairies—‘‘ they were built that 
way,” have struck out into the forest of 
precedence and prejudice, and blazed the 
trees along the route where those who follow 
after them will build the highway. 


‘ALL SORTS AND CONDI- 
TIONS OF ”’—WOMEN. ° 


REPLIES TO MR. BESANT. 
} a 

Tue Ricut Hon. L. H. Courtney, M.P. 

I rounp the ex-Chairman of Committees of the 
House of Commons at home in one of those 
quaint houses in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, which 
have such an old-world air. Mr. Courtnvy has 
been a stalwart advocate of Woman’s Suffrage in 
the House of Com- 
mons, and, as will be 
seen, has no such dis- 
trust of the way in 
which they would ex- 
ercise it as Mr. 
Besant seems to have. 

“Do you agree with 
Mr. Besant’s state- 
ment that ‘ women 
have not as yet shown 
themselves as capable 
as men in intellectual 
work’ ?” I asked after 
I had been shown into a pleasant room over- 
looking the Thames, one into which the sun 
shone brightly. Mrs. Courtney was present 
during the interview, and from time to time 
joined in the conversation. - 

“Yes, I agree that the facts up to the pre- 
sent are as he states them. I do not think thai 
the first woman in art, literature, science, or 
music has been equal in her work to the first 
man in the same sphere. At the same time 
there have been distinguished painters, novelists, 
poets, and mathematicians among women.” 


“ And do you regard that inferiority as 
essential, as a matter of sex, or will education 
ultimately remove it ? ” 

“T think it will be affecued by education, but 
I do not expect the difference to disappear. 
For instance, take music. Musical education 
has been open to women for generations, but 
no great woman composer has appeared. I am 
told—I cannot affect to be a judge—that the 
best woman performer on any instrument is 
inferior to the best man. This shows that edu- 
cation is not the only factor in the case.” 

“ Do you offer any explanation P ” 

“No, I cannot do that. I should like to 
see an investigation of the relation of the sexes 
in other creatures; such a comparison might 
throw some light on the subject. In some 
creatures the female is stronger and bigger 
than the male.” 

Mr. Courtney was rather amused at the idea 
of arguing, as Mr. Besant did, from the fact 
that men were the conquerors. 

“I de not see,” he said, “ why women should 
not take their share in the work.” 


WOMEN AS GOVERNORS. 


“Do you agree with the statement that 
women make good administrators but not good 
governors?” I asked. 

“It would be hard to justify that distinction 
from history,” was the reply. “ Elizabeth was 
as much a governor as her father was. Catherine 
of Russia and Maria Theresa were equally 
capable.” 

‘* Real governors are rare, both among men 
and women. To say that ‘if governing consisted 
only of finding fit men for posts, and then being 
guided by them, women would make very suc- 
cessful governors’ is quite untrue. Queen 
Elizabeth, for instance, continually acted contrary 
to the suggestions of Cecil and her other 
ministers, In foreign policy she was always found 
in the end to have had no guide but herself.” 

“But the idea of governing now is not to find 
out the intellectually supreme persons and 
put them at the head of affairs; one could 
conceive a clever, powerful man who could 
govern the country very much better than 
7 xrliament does If people are jealous of ad- 
mitting this in relation to England, they do not 
mind seeing it in the United States or the 
colonies. Some of the errors made might be 
escaped if it was possible to produce machinery 
which would evolve able persons as governors.” 

“The truth is, we have come to the con- 
clusion that although we may not get the 
cleverest class of governors by popular govern- 
ment we get those who bring together the 
most knowledge of the different sentiments and 
aspirations of all classes, and we enormously im- 
prove the character of the population by join- 
ing them in representative fashion in the dis- 
charge of the duties of government.” 

‘“ And that I suppose is one of your strongest 
arguments in favour of the franchise for 
women ?” 

‘‘ Certainly. Give them the franchise in order 
to educate and improve them. They bring a 
contribution of their own, an experience of what 
is wanted and suffered. We see by the past 
how very necessary it is that this experience 
should be brought forward, because women are 
neglected when their wants are not made 
known. The votes of women would be different 
from those of men, but they would be as good an 
element ? ” 

“ Would you admit them to the magistracy as 
chairmen of District Councils? ” 

‘‘T am not anxious about that. It is nota 
practical question. They would not take to 
sitting as magistrates. And yot,” added Mr. 
Courtney, with a smile at Mrs. Courtney, “ one 
of the greatest judges in Israel was a woman, 

and she was the only judge who was able to 
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keep the peace, and that was a great thing.” 


‘ As to Mr. Besant’s statement that women 
should not be admitted to the franchise because 
all women are not fit to exercise it, the same 
argument was used against every extension of 
the franchise to men.” 

“But Mr. Besant says they are not crea- 
tive P” 

‘“‘ And how many men are creative P Most men 
are in the same position. ‘We men are of little 
breed.’ The accusation is true of women, though 
not new; they “hunt old trails,” as the poet 
says; but the mass of men are following also. 


WOMEN AS WAGE EARNERS, 


‘Do you agree with Mr. Besant’s statement 
about women as wage earners P” 

“No, I think he is altogether wrong. He 
has just got hold of a fundamental fallacy which 
almost all working people seem to entertain, and 
from which very. few who have not thought 
about it manage to escape. He says there is 
only a limited amount of work to do. That 
is entirely mistaken. There is an unlimited 
amount of work to do as long as people have 
got unsatisfied wants. The introduction of per- 
sons who can do particular work at less cost 
really diminishes the amount of labour necessary 
to satisfy existing wants, and leaves energies 
free to satisfy hitherto unsatisfied wants. No 
doubt the introduction of women’s work makes 
a difficulty for the moment, because the 
liberated worker is not trained enough to 
take up new work, just as a man displaced by 
new machinery is not able to take up fresh 
work.” 

“ How can that difficulty be solved ?” 

‘Well, the complaint lies really in the want 
of education and adaptability of men. One of 
the things I look forward to in the develop- 
ment of education, and especially technical 
education, is to enable men to turn more 
rapidly to different work, as they do in the 
States of America and the colonies, where the 
conditions make them more nimble-witted.” 

‘Would you not wish women to have the 
same wages as men for the same work P ” 

“Yes. But the present unequal wages of 
women arise to a large extent from the view 
that a woman ought not to be looked upon as 
a person with the duty of maintaining herself. 
Ido not agree with that. Women are looked 
upon, and indeed many regard themselves, as 
necessarily dependent upon some man. When 
women come to look upon themselves as persons 
who should be independent, their wages will rise 
above their present level, and have a tendency 
to creep up to men’s wages.” 

“ Not quite to the same amount?” 

“ I think not. Women expect only to maintain 
themselves. Men look forward to something 
more. They expect to maintain a wife and 
family. Women’s wages, like men’s, keep down 
to the level of wants.” 


THE FRANCHISE. 


“When do you think the franchise will be 
extended to women ?” 

“T do not know, but it is certain to come. 
The Conservative party is strongly committed 
to it, and I do not see how the Liberal party can 
avoid the logical consequences of its own 
action. It is impossible to distinguish betwecen 
the local vote and the imperial vote, as they 
fancy they can do. It seems probable that the 
next considerable change in our machinery, 
whether it be registration or something else, 
will be accompanied by the admission of 
women.” 

“Do you not think woman’s vote would have 
a great moral effect ?” 

“Undoubtedly. That is being realised now. 
It would have a great effect on the characters 
of the persons chosen.” 


THE SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

“ What do you think of the enfranchisement 
of women in New Zealand ?” 

“We know very little about it. The 
article in the Nineteenth Century is ludicrous 
and full of contradictions. It was written 
partly before and partly after the event. 
The writer has not reconciled his anticipations 
with his conclusions. He prophesied that the 
women’s vote would be against the Government, 
but, whether owing to them or not, the Govern- 
ment is stronger. No one can tell exactly what 
the influence of the women’s vote was, because 
it is impossible to tell the proportion between 
votes cast by men and women. Two things, 
however, the writer says: that the women are 
very strong prohibitionists, and that they take 
a firm tone on the question of secular education. 
I have no doubt he is right about the first. I 
think the second doubtful, and he gives an 
insufficient reason for it. But nobody could 
read the article without having a profound 
distrust of the writer’s judgment or capacity to 
accurately represent fact. 

“My own view is that on political questions 
apart from social questions, women’s votes will 
not tell for one party or the other. Their main 
interest is in social questions. On purely 
political questions they differ as men differ. 
There is no disposition arising from sex to look 
at political questions differently from men. But 
there is a disposition arising from sex to look at 
social questions differently, and it is a good 
reason for giving women the vote to get that 
different view.” 

MERIT, THE OPEN SESAME, 

My last questions to Mr. Courtney were, 
first, whether he would open all the professions 
to women ; and, secondly, what he thought of 
the progress of the higher education for women? 
The reply to the first question was an emphatic 
affirmative — Mr. Courtney would let merit 
unlock all doors, In reply to my second ques- 
tion, the reply was that the higher education 
was progressing fairly satisfactorily. Mr. 
Courtney thinks it ludicrous that his own 
University, Cambridge, should not confer degrees 
upon women, though it allows them to go 
through the examinations, and that they should 
not be put upon the same lists as men. The 
present plan is to print a parallel list, and say 
that Miss So-and-So comes between Nos. 
1 or 2 or “above” the senior wrangler. 
This plan, says Mr. Courtney, is childish, but 
they will outgrow it, for they have already 
given the substance. If these changes were 
made, Mr. Courtney thinks they might even 
lead up to the admission of women to the 
prizes of the Universities; if not, to some of the 
college prizes and scholarships. Of these 
changes he is quite in favour. 

Percy L. Parker. 
II. 
Miss Frances Power Cosse. 

It is always instructive to read what an intelli- 
gent man thinks of women; and we are, there- 
fore indebted to your reporter for recording the 
opinions of Mr. Walter Besant. The “ Inter- 
view ” in your issue of this week embraces such 
a variety of topics that it would be impossible 
to discuss half of them within the compass of a 
reasonable letter, but I ask permission to say a 
few words on one or two points. 

As regards Women as Governors, I am a 
Tory, and believe that the governing faculty 
forms no exception to the ordinary law whereby 
all human gifts tend to become hereditary. I 
believe that as it is more likely that the son of a 
great musician will be a musician than the scion 
of an unmusical family, and that the son of a 
mathematician will generally find it more easy 
to acquire mathematics than the son of a 
ploughman ; so the offspring of generations of 
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But 


voice 


voters, including the 


the relative fitness, either of this man or that, 
or of men and women, was shelved for ever. 


There is nothing that Mr. Besant has said 
about the mental inferiority of the average 


woman to the average man, in which I do not, 


in a certain measure, concur. But this has no 
more (I submit) to do with our claim to 


political freedom, than the parallel comparison 


which might be drawn between the average 


Anglo-Saxon and the average Celt ; or between 
the higher classes in England and the peasantry. 


While we give both “Pat” and “ Hodge” a 


vote, because each possesses a cabin, it is quite 


irrelevant to introduce vague and endless 


disquisitions on the inferiority of female to male 
brains, to justify the refusal of political rights 


to s woman who is, perhaps, possessed of a 


hundred houses. 

As regards Governing, Mr. Besant, I observe, 
repeats the old epigram that when Queens have 
governed well it has been because they had 
able men for ministers; to which it is 
commonly added that when kings governed ill, 
it has been because they were misguided by 
women. The pleasant game of “ Heads I win, 
tails you lose” is at all times popular with 
masculine critics. Whatever happens, they 
think women must be weak and foolish, even 
when they seem most strong and wise; and the 
weakness and folly of men, when it cannot be 
disputed, must be traceable somehow to women. 
Cherchez la femme. But the extraordinary 
frequency of the apparition in history of illus- 
trious female sovereigns (I use the word in Mr. 
Francis Galton’s definite sense) is much too 
mark-worthy to be passed over with such com- 
ment as Mr. Besant makes on the subtle dif- 
ference between “ governing” and “ administrat- 
ing ;” and I earnestly wish that someone with 
leisure to spare for the task would draw up a 
full statement of the case for illustrious Queens, 
beginning with the magnificent Hatasu of 
Egypt down to Victoria of England. In my 
youth, I was in a small way a student of general 
history, and constructed some Tables of Royal 
Successions, of ninety-two kingdoms, ancient 
and modern. From these, many years later, I 
extracted the names of 2,760 male sovereigns 
and fifty-nine females. Better scholarship 
would no doubt add largely to both figures, but 
these, set down as they came to hand, were 
sufficient to exhibit an extraordinary fact, 
namely, that whereas the proportion out of the 
2,760 kings and emperors who could be called 
“illustrious” or even “eminent” might be 
variously estimated at from 5 to 10 per cent., 
the proportion of illustrious Queens among the 
handful of female sovereigns amounted to 
something very like 50 per cent. Of course, it 
may be justly said in modification of any con- 
clusion to be drawn from this fact, that, except 
in hereditary monarchies, only women of special 
abilities were likely to obtain a crown. Buta 
large number of the Queens on my list were 
hereditary sovereigns, 

Let me, as an aged woman who has seen 
nearly the whole of the peaceful revolution of 
our sex whereof Mr, Besant speaks, say one 
word in conclusion in arrest of such judgment 
as his on the whole position of women at this 


accustomed to deal with public affairs is 
more likely to bring the needful mental and moral 
faculties to the performance of the duties of a 
free citizen than the child of gipsies or of field- 
labourers. This, I say, is my personal persuasion. 
we have long recognised as a nation, that, 
whether one class or another be more Jit to rule, 
it is an injustice to keep the less fit without a 
in the affairs of their country, and in the 
making of the laws by which they are to be 
governed. From the day on which the English 
constitution was opened to the present class of 
never-to-be-forgotten 
illiterates, it seems to me that all discussion of 


then assuredly we are the nobler beings, judged 
by a scale loftier than that of Intellect. 
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moment as competitors with men intellectually 
as poets, novelists, and journalists, and as can- 
didates for political equality.. It is with pain 
I notice the same tone pervading a good deal 
of recent journalism. 

I think that every woman of experience—be 
she even the happiest of us all, and blessed 
with good relatives, health, vigour, and a com- 
petence—must yet feel how heavily we are 
handicapped in the race of life. Nay, I believe 
this familiar simile is quite inadequate, for it is 
the strongest horse which is handicapped by 
artificial weight to reduce it to equality with 
its rival, whereas we start as naturally the 
weakest, and have to bear many an artificially 
adjusted weight beside. Yet I ask, Have we 
not made, are we not making everywhere, and 
through all the lands, a valiant effort to use as 
best we can such powers as it has pleased God 
to give us? If those powers be (as we are so 
frequently tauntingly told) but second-rate 
and inferior; if our heads be an inch or two 
less in circumference than those of men; if we 
breathe less deeply, and are less fitted in every 
way for either manual or mental labour, what 
then? Is it not:a reason for giving us double 
credit for striving still, in spite of all, to use our 
humble faculties to the uttermost, and for 
multiplying our two talents to four, instead of 
laying them by in a napkin because they are not 
ten? I am not now either denying or granting 
the assertions of the opponents (chiefly medical 
and materialistic) of women’s claims; but I say 
that if all they allege be true, it only forms an 
additional reason why they should regard with 
additional sympathy our efforts to share in the 
work of the world. Who is not touched with 
tenderness and respect when we see a man, with 
noble ambitions, struggling against some dread- 
ful natural disability, like Henry Fawcett 
against blindness or Arthur Kavanagh against 
frightful deformity? The House of Commons 
honoured these men all the more, not the less, 
for their infirmities, so bravely borne and con- 
quered, so far as conquest was possible. And 
why should not every generous man watch with 
sympathy and admiration women’s efforts to be 
and do all that human souls, touched with 
higher impulses, naturally desire? Even the 
failures of women have in them, to one who sees 
below the surface, far more that is pathetic than 
is ridiculous. In how many cases, I should like 
to know, is the inferiority of the work of 
women due to one or other of the following 
causes :— 

To the performance simultancously of sacred 
family duties, from which a man doing the same 
work would have complete dispensation ? 

To insufficient food and air, leaving their 
brains imperfectly nourished ? 

To anxiety on behalf of parents, husbands, or 
children, distracting their attention ? 

I do not affirm that under the best conditions 
women’s achievements will ever rise to the 
highest levels. Perhaps they will never do so, 
and the generations to come will not seo a 
female Shakespeare any more than we have seen, 
or are likely to see, a Celtic one. But is this 
any reason for withholding sympathy from 
human souls (after all, we are human!) strug- 
gling upward, like pale plants out of a dark 
place into the sunlight and the air of heaven? 
We women have always felt, God knows, 
superabundantly for men in all thetr struggles 
and hopes. I would entreat every man now to 
feel for us in ours, and to watch our efforts and 
achievements, not with jealous eyes of criticism, 
or making invidious comparisons, but with the 
same whole-hearted sympathy,—glorying in 
their glory, grieving for their failures—which, 
since the world began, women have given to 
men. If they cannot respond equally generously, 
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The following paper contains a few remarks 
suggested by the interview with Mr. Walter 
Besant in last week’s Woman’s SIGNAL: 

Two points are touched upon—the capacity 
of women for various kinds of intellectual work 
as compared with that of men, and the pro- 
priety of allowing them any share in choosing 
those who make the laws under which they live. 
To my mind these two things have no rational 
connection. Mr. Besant thinks that in music, 
in mathematics, in the faculty of governing 
large bodies of their fellow citizens, and in 
literary work, women are, on the average, 
inferior to men. Perhaps he is right; but at 
all events the difference is not great; and now 
that they are having the opportunity of devot- 
ing themselves to real study, women are show- 
ing that they do possess very considerable 
intellectual powers in almost every department 
of knowledge. But even if their capacity in all 
these respects were much less than it has been 
proved to be, I fail to see how the fact would afford 
a shadow of a reason for refusing them a voice in 
choosing those who make the laws which they, 
as well as men, have to obey, and which often 
affect them not as citizens only but as wives 
and mothers. To give the voting powers to 
the most weak and foolish of sane men, to 
absolute illiterates, to gamblers and to con- 
firmed inebriates, and then to refuse it to 
women on the ground of their alleged intellec- 
tual inferiority, is simply ludicrous in its illogi- 
cality. 

This, however, is evidently not Mr. Besant’s 
argument, which appears to be that, as “men 
have to do the conquering, and defending, work- 
ing, and providing, theirs naturally should be 
the governing.” This again seems to me almost 
as illogical as the argument from inferiority of 
intellect. What proportion of male voters have 
ever “defended” or “ conquered” any portion 
of the empire, except indirectly by paying taxes 
for the support of an army and navy ? And this 
women do as well as men. 

There remains the “ providing;” but surely 
this is not, nor ever has been, exclusively a male 
function. Nearly four millions of women and 
girls work for a livelihood—-half as many as there 
are men, while the other half keep house and 
bring up children, besides doing much necessary 
domestic work, so that it may fairly be said 
that as regards “ providing,” among the wholo 
body of manual workers women are as fully 
employed as men, though perhaps not so well 
paid. But even if men were the exclusive pro- 
viders, what claim does that give to be exclusive 
legislators, and, further, to be alone the choosers 
of these who make the laws which affect women 
as well as men, and often seriously affect them 
in their domestic relations as well as in their 
character as citizens P 

All these tyrannical restrictions are but sur- 
vivals from the bad old times when might was 
right, when women were practically slaves, and 
when men used their superior physical strength 
to monopolise all wealth and all power. But tho 
day of such restrictions has passed away. In 
this age of enlightenment and ever-growing 
liberty we can no longer deny to one-half of the 
citizens of a free country the political privileges 
conceded to the weakest and most ignorant of 
the other half. The idea that women will rush 
in to do work for which they are not fitted, and 
which they ought not to be permitted to try, is 
the plea of the tyrant who claims to know what 
is good for others better than thoy know them- 
selves. Such arguments imply a distrust in 
humanity itself. The inherent diversity in the 
physical and mental natures of men and women 
will assuredly assert itself more fully under 
freedom than under repression ; and it is only by 
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allowing them equal political rights and equal 
freedom to cultivate and employ all their 
faculties, that we shall reap the full benefit 
which we are now beginning to see will be the 
result of the unfettered co-operation of women 
with men in the great task of the coming 
century, that of social regeneration and ad- 
vancement, 


A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
VIIL.—AMARANTH OR ASPHODEL. 


Jzan lay on the sofa under the window in 
the sitting-room, her face white and worn 
and suffering. She looked wearily round the 
room at the bits of blue china and the 
Rossetti picture, and the crude sstheticism 
she had come to loath during the weeks she 
had been lying invalided. How unreal they 
seemed beside the grim realities of pain and 
suffering ; as means of education, how futile 
and artificial ! 

The inevitable struggle between the 
temporal and the eternal had in Jean’s 
soul, and she was learning the strength of 
the unseen. 

During these days that seemed so empty 
and ineffectual, so wasted and lonely, she 
was realising herself, carving out from hard 
pain and stony failure, the angel whose 
proene should guide her life. She had 
‘ollowed after the ideal in the days of active 
ambition ; and now when she paused in her 
pursuit the ideal itself stood beside her. 

She was quite dependent on her thoughts 
for companionship since she could neither 
read nor write. All day Pat was at the 
Medical School, and for society Jean had 
only the woman who waited on her, and the 
visits of the leisured residents who experi- 
mented in philanthropy and victimised her. 

Jean was not popular in the house. Her 
independence ay solitariness repelled the 
frivolous. She did not attract the earnest 
by any show of thought or opinions; and 
the progressive would have nothing of the 
girl who was a drag on Pat’s advance into 
“liberty.” Miss Penfold was her staunchest 
ally—but Miss Penfold’s opinion was value- 
less. Success had not stamped Jean as a 
personality; and her invalidism made her 
more helpless than interesting. 

To-day pain and weariness held her in close 

ip. It was tea-time, and she was faint and 
thirsty, but her attendant had gone out, and 
she was too weak to make tea for herself. 
Spirit-lamp and tea things were on a table 
beside her, but they might as well have been 
-miles away, for they were quite beyond her 
reach. The comfort of her surroundings 
only irritated her by its irony. 

“It is always the same,” Jean thought, 
bitterly. ‘Things are always just where I 
can’t get them. I always fail on the edge of 
success. I might have saved that poor 
woman from worse than death; I only 
managed to close the door that had opened 
for me. What haveI done but made myself 
unfit for work? and just when work was 
growing so pleasant. Is there nothing in 
life for me but disappointment? Shall I 
never succeed ?”” 

She closed her eyes, but she could not 
control her misery. From under the lids 
tears forced themselves, and at last she made 
no effort to restrain them; even this was 
beyond her. 

She did not hear a knock at the door, 
twice repeated; she was only conscious of 
her weakness. 

The house door had been left open for the 


convenience of visitors, and by-and-by the 


stranger, who seemed accustomed to the 
ways of the flat, pushed it open and knocked 
at the inner door. 

This time Jean heard, and responded in 
the best voice she could command. It was 
not a very good voice, and Allison looked 
keenly at her when he took her hand in his. 

“You are not so well, and you have been 
crying,” he said, severely. 

“Yes, I have been crying,” she answered, 
making an ineffectual attempt to find her 
handkerchief. ‘I think I am rather proud 
to find that I am able to cry.” 

“Tt doesn’t improve your appearance,” he 
said, gruffly. “ What are you looking for?” 

‘“‘ My handkerchief.” 

He pi it up from the floor and handed 
it to her, gazing anxiously at her as she 
strove to master her tears. 

“T wanted some tea, and I felt so miser- 


able. The world was all wrong,” she ex- 
plained. 
“T want some tea, too,” he said, briskly. 
‘“‘T am going to make some.” 


He investigated the tea things on the 
table. 

“And it was sheer idleness on your 
part that prevented your getting it for your- 
self,”” he concluded. 

‘‘T know everything is there,” said Jean, 
humbly, watching him light the spirit-lamp. 
“T think I am rather glad to see you.” 

‘What have you been doing all day ?” he 
asked, brusquely, his manner exceedingly 
businesslike. 

“ Pitying myself.” 

“You might have been better employed.” 

“IT am better employed now.” 

“ Doing what?” 

“ Pitying your helplessness.” 

‘“‘ That should make you feel better, eh ?” 
he smiled. 

Jean did not reply; and glancing at her 
Allison saw a grey shadow pass over her 
face. He hurried his preparations, but when 
the tea was ready she could only give him a 
wan smile, and was quite unable to take it. 

He hesitated for a second, then he knelt 
down beside the couch, raised her head, and 
held the cup to her lips. 

She drank a few spoonfuls, and the colour 
crept slowly back to her face. In a little 
while she drew herself away from him. 

“ Feeling better ?” he asked, casually. 

‘t' Yes, I was never faint before.” 

‘‘ Please don’t talk till I have had some 
tea. I am faint too,” he said, comically. 

He rose to his feet and busied himself 
cutting bread and butter. 

“You women are so illogical,” he com- 

lained. ‘ Why don’t you have a nurse? 

ou are not fit to be left alone. I thought 
you were @ sensible woman ; but you are not 
a whit more practical than the rest of your 
kind.” 

“T thought you believed in woman. I 
thought you were a knight of the new 
chivalry,” Jean retorted. 

“So I am in theory ; but you make me 
distrust my theory. What are your friends 
doing, to leave you till you faint for want of 
food #” 

“Tt has not happened before. It would 
not have mattered now, only I am not quite 
so well to-day.” 

“So Isee. I wanted to talk about that 
story of yours, but you are not strong enough 
for that, are you?” 

“Indeed I am,” said Jean, eagerly. 
‘Please give me some more tea and some 
bread and butter. I can talk quite well.” 

“ You are a true woman,” he said, dryly. 

She hurried over the food he brought her, 


and Allison, with mingled satisfaction and 
pity, watched her eating. 

The eager soul imprisoned in the helpless 
body seemed strangely pathetic to the strong 
man who had never known illness. Her 
helplessness appealed to him. He had been 
to see her frequently since her accident, but 
she had never made so many demands on his 
pity before. On other occasions her friends 
had been with her. This was the first time 
he had found her alone and suffering, and 
her dependence on his help lashed his 
sympathy into a softer feeling. 

Prudence told him he walked on dangerous 
ground, but pride bade him have confidence 
in himself ; and he listened, as we all do, to 
the Sai ie erie in with his inclinations, 

‘“* Yes,” he said, propping himself against 
the mantelpiece pad docking out of the 
window so as to avoid the eager eyes that he 
felt were on him, ‘yes, the story is good, 
but it is inadequately treated. Forty years 
ago Jane Eyre might give up her love for 
the sake of conventions; but we have changed 
all that. The modern woman sits astride of 
convention.” 

‘“‘ Right is not ‘conventions,’” said Jean. 

“Tt often is; but we will not go into that. 
In your story a man and a woman love each 
other. The only thing between them is an 
unfortunate marriage that is no marriage. 
Given those conditions, nothing will keep 
them apart. Your story is not realistic.” 

‘‘ Tt is true to life,” said Jean. ‘ Love is 
sometimes its own barrier.” 

He walked impatiently up and down the 
room. 

‘You don’t understand the thing. You 
may as well try to control the tides as direct 
the currents of love.” 

“The tide is governed by law, and so is 
love,” said Jean. 

Allison turned sharply upon her. 

“ What law?” 

‘“‘ God’s law,” she answered. 

“T tell you you don’t understand,” he 
cried impatiently. ‘‘ How can you? Has 
love ever been anything more to you than a 
place of surmise ?” 

It seemed to him a long time before she 
answered. 

‘‘T have had very little love in my life,” 
she said. “I think I am one of those 
women to whom loving is difficult. I am 
twenty-six, and I have not yet seen the man 
I could love.” 

He drew a long breath, and smiled 
pleazantly down upon her. 

‘“‘T wonder what your ideal man is like.” 

‘* He is strong—oh, ever so much stronger 
than I am——” 

“He would not be difficult to find just 
now,” said Allison. 

Jean gave a little laugh. 

“T have no desire to look for him.” 

“IT came to suggest,” he said, s ing 
slowly, ‘‘that while you are ill I should help 
you in your writing. What do you say to 
collaborating with me? We might write a 
story together.” 

Jean raised herself on her elbow, and her 
pale face lighted up. 

“How good of you to think of it! It 
would help me through these empty days. 
Dr. Dare will not let me write, but he can’t 
keep me from thinking.” 

Just then Pat walked in, her hand full of 
daffodils, which she flung on the couch before 
she shook hands with Allison. 


‘And one was crowned with amaranth as with 
flame ; 
And one ‘with asphodels, like flakes of light ; 
And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock,” 
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uoted brightly. “I wonder, Jean, 
ee Ve your two visitors bears the 
asph am “Allison bears the amaranth,” said 
Jean happily. “ He has just proposed to 
help me with . story. That means fame for 

» it ”» & 

ae peg u going to collaborate?” Pat 
asked quickly. ‘“ How delightful! Let me 
give you & plot.” She settled herself in the 
biggest chair, tilted her pretty head on one 
sile, and smiled radiantly at Allison. 

« All the most interesting stories turn on 
the Woman Question,” she said; ‘‘and you, 
Mr. Allison, being one of our champions, 
should be able to treat it perfectly. Jean, 

dear, is still in the potato beds of 
tradition, 80 we can’t hope for great things 
from her—yet. Well, now, this is the plot. 
Imagine me a girl living in the country, who 
merely from hereditary tendency, and because 
there is nothing else to do, gets engaged. 
By-and-by my force of character—that cer- 
tainly !—drives me into a profession where I 
find my true life. I have interest, scope, 
liberty, everything that I had not before. 
And as intellect develops, the sex feeling 
becomes subordinate. Naturally, my en- 
gagement ceases to be all important to me; 
it becomes a chain that galls while it holds 
me. I would most gladly be rid of it, but 
cowardice and the fear of wounding the man 
who loves me keep me silent. .. .” 

“ Pat,” Jean interrupted, “there is some- 
one in the hall.” 

The door opened, and Harry Lloyd entered, 
his face like a storm-cloud. 

“‘T knocked several times, but you were 
talking so loudly you did not hear me,” he 
said quietly, his manner stiff and reserved. 

“Qh well, you have got in!” said Pat 
brightly. ‘‘ You are just in time to have tea 
with me. Jean, who made tea for you 
to-day ?” 

“T did,” said Allison proudly. 

Pat laughed. 

“ Well, for a single man, you are singularly 
domesticated.” 

There was a sudden contraction of Allison’s 
brow, but Pat never noticed it, and went on 
gaily, “Now, Mr. Lloyd could not make tea 
for anybody. I shall have to teach him 
by-and-by.” 

“It seems to me you will have to find 
another pupil,” said Harry stiffly. 


WHY I AM AN ABSTAINER. 
OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE PrizE Carp. 
In response to our offer of a guinea’s worth of 
books for a post card on which was written the 
best reason “ Why I am an abstainer,” we have 
received a large number of replies. These were 
placed in the hands of a lady well known in the 
temperance world, who had kindly consented to 
award the prize. After a careful perusal of all 
the cards she has awarded the prize to— 

Mr. Joun WI1son, 
Duke street, Eldon Lane, 
Nr. Bishop Auckland, Durham. 

Mr. Wilson is a miner, and we shall have 
much pleasure in sending him any books he may 
choose to the value of one guinea. We now 
publish the prize card, and one or two others 
as well. 

THE Prize Carp. 

I am a total abstainer because, Ist : Asa miner 
and a coal hewer I can do more work without 
drink than with it. 2nd: That I cannot so far 
forget myself as to let the devil have so firm a 
hold on my soul by so degrading a habit as being 
adrunkard. 3rd: That I cannot be a Christian 
and fear God by wrecking His noble work by 
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ruining my system with drink. And 4th: That 
I cannot so far forget the promise I made before 
God at the altar as to starve my wife and 
children by drinking my wages at those hells of 
iniquity that are spread throughout our land. 


For my own sake. For the sake of others. 
For the sake of future generations. 
M. ALABASTER. 


The “reasons why” I am a total abstainer 
may be briefly summed up as follows :—For the 
sake of health, wealth, beauty, example, principle. 

pDITH A. ATKINSON. 


My reasons for being a teetotaler are as 
follows :—lst: My duty to myself. 2nd: My 
duty to my neighbour. 3rd: My duty to my 
country. Minn1E ELVEN. 


“To make some nook of God’s creation a 
little fruitfuller, better, more worthy of God ; to 
make some human hearts a little wiser, manfuller, 
happier, more blessed, less cursed” (Carlyle)— 
this is my aim in becoming a total abstainer. 

Amy H. Titty. 


Because duty to God and man alike demand 
it. Duty to God says, ‘‘I ought” to abstain. 
Duty to man says, ‘‘ I must” abstain. Since the 
doctor says, ‘‘I may” abstain, my resolve has 
been “TI will” abstain. — C. G. Mytrea. 


Because all that is good and true in my nature 
cries out in protest at the poverty, demoralisa- 
tion of intellect, death of home affection, and 
enervating social intercourse, which meet me 
at every turn as the effect of drink. A. InaE. 


Because when I was about six years old I was 
taught by my aunt what intoxicating liquors 
were made of, and what they led to. Iam now 
fourteen years old, and I mean to carry through 
from beginning to end, so that I may do some- 
body else good. W. Hogan. 


Because in the flood of light now cast upon 
the subject by physical, medical, moral, and 
social science I cannot, without disregarding 
conscience, be any other ; and because in being 
a total abstainer, I am allying myself with the 
best of men and the noblest of women, in their 
efforts to be co-workers together with Him who 
came to save a lost world. 

Jessy H. GEDDEs. 


I am a total abstainer because I feel it to be 
my duty as a Christian, my duty to myself as a 
woman, and to future generations who may be 
affected by my abstinence. I also feel that 
unless I am on the right side of the question, I 
cannot have the privilege of influencing the 
children I teach, and others I come i contact 
with, by my example and persuasions, w loathe 
the drink and its associations as I do myself. 

M. OLivE PaRKER. 


I am a “total abstainer” because careful, 
candid investigation increasingly shows that the 
regular and frequent use of alcohol, whether as 
beer, wine, or spirits, as an article of diet or 
refreshment, is unnecessary and positively 
injurious to health ; and that, in varying order, 
rate, and degree, lessens peace, power, purse, 
prosperity, personal and domestic happiness, 
opportunities of influencing others for their 
highest good, and promoting the glory of God. 
Preaching without practice is useless, and the 
constant, silent, influence of self denial for the 
good of others is simply ¢mmeasurable. 

Rost. N, Incie, M.A., M.D. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 


We offer a prize of a guinea’s worth of books 
(to be chosen by the winner) for the best post- 
card paragraph on 

‘C WHY WOMEN SHOULD HAVE THE VOTE.” 

I. The competition is open to all our readers. 

II. All paragraphs must be written on post- 
cards, and sent on or before March 15th to the 
Editor of THz Woman’s Sicnat, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 

III. We reserve the right to print any of the 
paragraphs sent in, whether they win a prize or 
not. 
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THE LATE MDLLE. MARIA 


DERAISIIES. 
SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY FLORENCE BALGARINE, 
Ir was at the International Congress in Paris in 
1889 that I first had the honour of meeting 
and hearing Maria Deraismes. She presided 
over the gathering held in the Geographical 
Hall of the Boulevard St. Germain in advocacy 
of the “ Droit des Femmes.” 

Her eloquence simply took my breath away. 
Never had I heard anything that could oom- 
pare with the grace, ease, and force of her oratory. 

The whole address scintillated with wit, was 
dominated by sound logic and cogent facts, and 
permeated with a deep vein of moral earnestness 
and pathetic appeal. Sho carried all hearts and 
minds by storm, and the success of the meetings 
with such a president was assured from the first. 

Love of justice was tho key-note of her 
character, but so genial was her nature, so good- 
humoured her every word, that she would carry 
her point by laughter rather than by a bitter 
word. Endowed with a powerful intellect, a 
large heart, a pen as ready as her tongue, she 
never used any of her gifts or acquirements, her 
fortune or her opportunities, save as she might 
direct and inspire for good. Her beautiful 
hotel in Rue Cardinet was the rallying ground 
for practical reformers from all countries, men 
and women of letters, statesmen, politicians, mu- 
sicians, artists, and many women students from 
Russia, Poland, Italy, and other countries, who 
were all sure of a welcome and kindly introduc- 
tions at her hands. Maria Deraismes was no less 
gifted as a conversationalist; a Celt all through, 
the quick glance of her eye, a twirl of her fan, 
or graceful gesture, added beauty and force to 
her every remark. She had the faculty of 
attracting and inspiring others, until the dullest 
person began to feel himeelf brilliant. As the 
Paris correspondent of the Daily News remarked 
in her excellent obituary notice, “It was, per- 
haps, the most delightful house in Paris.” At 
her country house during the long summer day 
she and her sister, Mdlle. Férisse, entertained 
many friends, and although neither sister spoke 
a word of English, or could ever be prevailed 
upon to cross the Channel, they were most 
hospitable in their invitations to English friends. 
Curiously enough, she was a Freemason and 
member of the Grand Orient Lodge-—the only 
woman admitted to the Society. Brought up 
as a strict Catholic, Maria at an early age 
revolted from the tenets of the Church, and 
showed her democratic tendencies even when a 
little child by refusing to accompany her family 
who were going to see the Duchess of Orleans 
pass on her way to church, “ For,” said she, “ a 
Duchess is not different from any other woman.” 

During her earlier days she confined herself 
to writing articles and essays, but came out as 
a speaker in 1866 to defend her sex against the 
base attacks on women made by a contemporary 
newspaper. For many years she lectured to 
large audiences on questions pertaining to moral, 
civic, and other social matters. Sho took a 
very firm stand against the Zolaesque tendencies 
of French writers, and accused Dumas of 
“befouling her sex to amuse the public.” One 
of her most recont campaigns was in favour of 
the claim of Parisian tradesmen to tako part in 
the election of Judges of the Tribunal of Com- 
merce, and during the long hours of her mortal 
agony her chief consolation was to hear of the 
progress that the petition, in favour of civil rights 
being granted to women, was making in the 
Senate. 

There is no other woman in France at this 
moment who will be more missed or more sin- 
cerely deplored by those who are concerned in 
the onward march of womanhood. 


*,* With our next issue we shall publish the 
second of our Monthly Supplements. The price 
for No.2 will be TWO SHILLINGS per 100; Carriage, 
sizpence per 100 ExTRA. To ensure speedy atten- 
tion to orders they should be sent ACCOMPANIED 
IN ALL CASES BY REMITTANCE to the publishers, 
Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son, 125, Fleet 
Street, E.C., and not to the Editorial Offices, 
Memorial Hall. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We are distressed to find that a note in our 
last issue has been interpreted as favourable 
to are-enactment of the C.D. acts. Nothing, we 
need hardly say, could possibly be further from 
our intention. We are prepared to oppose 
every possible innovation in this and every 
country that could tend in the slightest degree 
towards the up-building of the hated system 
that we set ourselves to destroy. Our plea was 
for a more stringent administration of existing 
statutes. We need hardly say that we do not 
endorse Sir Redvers Buller’s statement that 
the C.D acts were an “advantage.” The exact 
opposite is our belief. 


The cruelty practised by a German official on 
native women in the Cameroons has caused a 
wave of indignation to pass over this country. 
Herr Leist, the official in question, ordered the 
wives of the native soldiers to be publicly 
flogged because they had, he considered, been 
lazy. The soldiers were drawn up on parade 
to witness the scene. Each of the women 
received ten strokes with a whip made of hippo- 
potamus hide, and Herr Leist stood by and 
looked on. 


We are not surprised that the discussion of 
this outrage in the Budget Committee of the 
Imperial Diet at Berlin should have been made 
the occasion of a sharp attack upon the 
Government. Any Government in whose name 
such a deed can be perpetrated deserves unmiti- 
gated censure. It is satisfactory to know that 
Germany has not closed its eyes to the revolting 
nature of the incident. Strong feeling against 
Herr Leist’s action was expressed by various 
members of the Committee; and a special com- 
missioner has been sent to the Cameroons to in- 
vestigate the affair. 


In the face of this prompt action, and the 
assurances of redress given by Dr. Kayser, the 
Director of the Colonial Department of the 
Foreign Office, public judgment of the Father- 
land’s responsibility may for a time be sus- 
pended, and eventually removed. What cannot 
be removed is the distrust of European civilisa- 
tion that such a deed must create among the 
native tribes of Africa; and also the distrust of 
that Christianity whose followers are tyrants and 
monsters of cruelty. As a punishment for 
laziness Herr Leist’s action was altogether unjus- 
tifiable. As a wrong done to helpless women 
it should receive the strongest condemnation of 
every civilised Power, 
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An instructive discussion took place last 
Saturday at the meeting of Lambeth Guardians. 
The Workhouse and Infirmary Committee sub- 
mitted half a dozen selected candidates for the 
post of assistant medical officer and dispenser 
for the infirmary. Among these was Miss T. 
F. Hatch, who appeared with high degrees and 
credentials. Before the election was proceeded 
with the Rev. C. E. Brooke reminded the board 
that the election of a lady would effect a “ great 
revolution.” He was, he said, a great Radical 
on many of these matters, but he really thought 
that the board should carefully consider the 
subject. The doctor of the infirmary was called, 
and said that a woman would be in her proper 
place in a hospital for women and children, 
but in a mixed institution like their infirmary 
it was far different. But if the board appointed 
a lady, he certainly would do the best he could 
to work loyally with her. 


Mr. W. 8. Caine, M.P., then pointed out 
that Miss Hatch’s qualifications were superior to 
those of the other candidates, and unless the 
doctor could adduce more telling objections to 
her appointment than sentimental ones, he 
should vote for Miss Hatch. He thought it 
would do Dr. Lloyd good to have a lady 
assistant. A ballot was then taken, with the result 
that the votes given for Miss Hatch and Mr. H. 
Quarry, one of the other candidates, were equal. 
The Chairman, Mr. John Mann, however, cast 
his vote for Mr. Quarry. The South London 
Press says that Miss Hatch accepted the verdict 
with a smile, especially when she was informed 
that the verdict was due to the Chairman’s 
casting vote, So it seems that Miss Hatch is 
disqualified merely because she is a woman. 


The White Ribbon women of Weymouth are 
among the most devoted in the British Women’s 
Temperance Association. It seems that their 
representatives at the annual meeting in 
London, in May last, were so stirred in heart 
that on going home they helped to institute in 
tho local Auxiliary a systematic arrangement by 
which when the working people go to their toil 
at four o'clock in the morning some of these 
women have hot coffee ready for them at a 
central location as an antidote to their tendency 
to visit the public-house. The members take 
turns in preparing and serving the coffee, which 
is much appreciated, and has been most helpful 
in reducing the patronage of the publican. 
More than this, the same Society undertakes to 
cater in a legitimate and wise fashion for the 
amusement of the people, and on Saturday 
night convenes 1,500 or more in a public hall, 
and delights them with music, addresses, magic- 
lantern exhibitions, etc. The people flock to 
these entertainments, and there has never been 
an average patronage of the bar so small as at 
the present time inthe good old town of 
Weymouth. If this is not practical Christianity, 
it would be hard to say what is. 


a 


If you do not wish for Christ’s kingdom 
do not pray for it, but if you do, you must 
do more than pray for it, you must work for it. 

Joun Ruskin. 
* * * 

My harvest withers ; health, my means to 
live—all things seem rushing straight into the 
dark. But the dark still is God. 

GroraE Macpona.p. 
* * % 

May our purpose be to know Thy will, and 
to do it with both hands earnestly, as men who 
have but one Master to please, and one will to 
consult. es 


Nothing without can harm you. Dante. 
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WOMEN AS CITIZENS. 
WANTED, A MANUAL. 
BY MISS E. G. LIDGSTT. 


I wave read with much interest your article on 
the duties of women as citizens. I have lately 
been making some inquiry as to handbooks of 
instruction on the duties of a citizen, and from 
what I can gather those duties are supposed to 
begin outside the door of a man’s house. He is 
instructed as elector, or elected member of a 
governing body, as juryman, as magistrate, in 
every capacity, generally, in which he may be 
considered as a citizen. This is a move forward 
upon the old ideal set before schoolboys on 
prize days, when they were told that “ push” 
must be the motto, “self help” their hand- 
book, a rise in the world their goal. For girls 
another aim was suggested. They were 
encouraged to qualify themselves for worthily 
fulfilling the highest and most difficult relations 
in life. But now both girls and boys may be 
called to think of themselves as future citizens. 
A larger world is opening to women, and minds 
trained and cleared in the simplicity of home 
are to stretch forth with directness of view to 
the larger interests of the great human family 
beyond. This seems to be a time when our 
views and our teaching must be readjusted. It 
is acknowledged to be of national importance 
that boys at least should learn something of the 
institutions of their country before taking their 
own part as citizens. Cannot the ideas of civic 
and national duty in the men and women of the 
future be brought nearer together? Is it true 
that the character and conduct of a man within 
his home have no effect upon his public actions 
abroad? Is the theory not yet exploded that 
civilisation rests upon the social contract of a 
concourse of individuals? Or isit not true that 
the foundations of a great nation are really laid 
in the family, in the loyalty and brotherliness, 
the truth and justice required for good home 
life? It is to be regretted that the future 
citizen is not being warned that the home he 
looks forward to involves duties as well as rights, 
that having earned the means to support it, he 
must live within it a self-restrained, just, and 
honourable life, as just and honourable as the 
life he would like to live abroad, and that only 
so can his civic duties be completely discharged. 

In our large populations, where a man easily 
loses himself in the crowd, it is a serious question 
how to deal with the desertion of children. The 
ties of marriage and fatherhood are being set at 
nought by hundreds of fathers. They cannot 
all have been hopelessly wicked from the 
beginning. But having entered without thought 
or care into the high duties of married life, they 
have found them exacting, and they were not 
prepared for burdens and self-denials. The 
community then has to bear the burden of 
shattered homes, to undertake the care of 
unnaturally orphaned children. We have heard 
again and again that a man’s private conduct 
does not affect his worth as a citizen. But we 
find in the work of the poor-law, in parts of 
the work of the School Board, in nearly all the 
work of the police, that private conduct and 
character have a very considerable effect on the 
community. Can no Citizen Reader be found 
showing longer lines of duty that stretch like 
the lines of modern geography from our own 
home to the ends of the earth, so that boys and 
girls may learn that the nation is interested not 
only in their technical skill, their industrial 
value, but in their conduct as men and women, 
in their loyal observance of the first duties of 
human beings within the home ? 


Fes. 15, 1894. 


Concerning Women. 


The Haverfordwest Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion have the following resolution :— 
‘That this committee will do its utmost to 
assist the circulation of Tus Woman’s SIGNAL, 
edited by Lady Henry Somerset, and that Mrs. 
Wynfo Philipps be asked specially to refer to 
it in her address at Haverfordwest on the 22nd 


of February.” —s 


The West London Mission has just added a 
new day to its calen isters’ Sunday. Last 
Sunday the three services in St. James’s Hall 
were devoted to the work of the Sisterhood, and 
addresses were given by the Sisters. They also 
took up the collection from the audience, The 
sum collected during the day was £130. 


* * & 


The Chronicle says that Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
has all but completed her new book. ‘“‘ The story 
moves among those social difficulties and pro- 
blems which the pressure of modern life is bring- 
ing more and more closely home to the indivi- 


dual.” 
* * * 


Mrs. Annie Hicks opened a debate on “ Our 
share in the Sweating System,” at the Pioneer 
Club. Mrs. Gordon was in the chair. Mrs. 
Hicks said that women who did not need to go 
into the Labour market ought if they did so to 
set a standard of remuneration on which they 
could maintain themselves if necessary. 


* *& 


The Walsall Women’s Liberal Association, at 
a crowded and enthusiastic meeting held last 
week at the Liberal Club, passed a unanimous 
vote of confidence in the Government, con- 
gratulating the Leader of the House, and hoping 
that the House would not dissolve till the 
Government had redeemed their pledges. The 
resolution was proposed by Mrs. Holden Byles, 


of Stoke-on-Trent. 
. & & * 


The National Home Reading Union have just 
issued a pamphlet which contains full particulars 
about that useful organisation. Copies can be 
obtained from Miss Mondy, Surrey House, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

* * % 


Miss Beatrice Harradon, the author of ‘ Ships 
that Pass in the Night,” is going to the Cape for 
the benefit of her health. We understand that 
the book we recently reviewed was suggested to 
her while staying at Davos Platz, which place 
was “discovered” by Mr. J. A. Symonds. 

* * * 


The Women’s Liberal Federation, as usual, 
held a Conference and Public Meeting at the 
same time as the National Liberal Federation 
held their annual Council at Portsmouth. On 
Tuesday there was aconference at 3 o'clock, and 
a large reception of delegates in the Town 
Hall in the evening. On Wednesday the 
Federation resumed their discussions. Amon, 
the subjects discussed were the London Schoo 
Board, Reform in Labour and Wages of Women, 
Poor Law Reform, Direct Veto, Woman’s 
Sutfrage, Welsh Disestablishment, Women 
Factory Inspectors, State Regulation of Vice in 
India. 

ke 


A letter dated SS. Rasmara, January 11th, 
1894, on the way to Maulmain, Burmah, has 
just been received from Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew 
and Dr. Kate Bushnell. Those ladies remained 
in India but a few days, during which they spoke 
before the Methodist Conference by invitation 
of good Bishop Thoburn, and had an interview 
with Pundita Ramabai, whose school for high 
caste Hindoo widows at Poona is now housed in 
excellent buildings and doing well. Mrs, Thoburn 
1s president of a thriving W.C.T.U. in Calcutta, 
a meeting of which was called during the visit of 
our White Ribbon missionaries. Mrs. Hauser, of 
Lucknow, President of the India W.C.T. U., has 
succeeded in establishing twenty local auxili- 
aries, and spreading through the press and 
private correspondence much information about 
the Society. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Miss Helen L. Hood, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of — of the B.W.T.A., has been 
at work in Wales and Cornwall, and is soon to 
visit Ireland for the purpose of forming local 


branches of the Association there. 
a 


The Friends’ Temperance Union have sent us 
alist of Inebriate Homes. They are divided 
into three classes—for men, women, and men 
and women. Copies of the card can be obtained 
from Mr. Frank Dyinand, Chesham, Bucks. 


* *& & 


There was a very interesting interview in last 
week’s British Weekly with Mrs. Jack Johnson, the 
* Levana”’ of the Gentlewoman. She said that the 
charm of the profession was its constant variety. 
The work, however, was very hard, and sound 
health was indispensable to success. The most 
important general qualifications are reliabilit 
‘ith adaptability, and one quality without which 
the cleverest woman has no chance of success is 


ctuality. 
punctuality, Jae 


The two young ladies who are going round 
the world for the Dundee Courier are Miss 
Imandt and Miss Maxwell. Miss F. Marie 
Imandt is the daughter of Mr. Q. J. Imandt, 
teacher of German in the Dundee High School. 
It was at the High School that Miss Imandt 
received the first part of a sound education. 
Afterwards she succeeded at St. Andrews in 
assing with honours the examination for the 
.L.A. degree. Her literary style in English 
has frequently been commented upon, and it 
may be mentioned that she has also a thorough 
knowledge of French and German. This 
acquaintance with modern languages is likely to 
prove of great value to the travellers in their 
tour through foreign lands. 
* * * 


Miss Bessie Maxwell is a daughter of Mr. 
Charles C. Maxwell, the well-known lecturer, 
whose descriptions of the heroes and poets of 
Scotland have charmed all sections of his 
countrymen in many parts of the United King- 
dom. Like her companion, Miss Maxwell was 
educated in the High School, and her studies 
were subsequently continued in University Col- 
lege. The contributions that have appeared 
from her pen in the Courier show that she has 
made excellent use of her opportunities, and has 
acquired a descriptive power that might be 
envied by many. Pare 


The death of Mdlle. Maria Deraismes, 
the leader of Frenchwomen in their efforts to 
secure enfranchisement, occurred in Paris, Feb- 
ruary 6th, at the age of sixty-five years. 
Maria Deraismes was an energetic orator and 
leader; she first came before the public as a 
writer of comedies. Her life was very quiet and 
uneventful until a Freemasons’ lodge determined 
to depart from their ordinary custom and intro- 
duce the feminine element into their society, 
and begged Mdlle. Deraismes to join them and 
give them the active assistance of her voice. 
This she refused to do as she lacked courage to 
address an audience. 

* * # 


Not long afterwards she read a disparaging 
article on clever women, which so incensed her 
that she instantly wrote to the Freemasons that 
she would accept the mission they wished to en- 
trust to her; and during four years she attracted 
crowds, who listened with intelligence and 
appreciation to her orations, and two more years 
were devoted to ethics and the criticism of con- 
at Saga systems of philosophy, notably Posi- 
tivism. From an early age she had taken a 
warm interest in philosophy and ethics, and 
deeply regretted the tendencies and bad taste 
of the time. Madame Deraismes founded 
L’Avenir des Femmes, a weekly journal. It 
is needless to say that in politics she was an 
ardent Republican, and believed in that form 
of government as the only means of saving 
France. 


Mrs. Joun Burns anv “Tue Sicgnau.’— 
“ All good wishes for THe Siu Nat, which I have 
thoroughly enjoyed.” 
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SINCE OUR LAST. 


A rumonr is current that Lobengula is dead. 

Lord and Lady Ashburton have left for Ceylon. 

The Queen returns to Windsor on the 17th inst. 

M. Maxime du Camp, the famous writer and 
traveller, is dead. 

The Morning Advertiser has just celebrated its 
pupdredth birthday, 

ere are 350,000 unemployed in Austria, and 
100,000 in Vienna alone.» 

Serious religious riots between Mahomedans and 
Hindus have occurred at Ycola. 

The House of Commons met again on Monday 
afternoon after a month’s holiday. 

It is said that as the result of the World's Fair 
there are 175,000 men idle in Chicago. 

Mr. Caine, M.P., is contesting the legality of 
demanding £5 5s. when a J.P, is sworn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone returned to London last 
Saturday and were enthusiastically received. 

Two valuable scholarships will shortly be 
competed for at the Royal Academy of Music. 

It is said that the Roman Catholics are being 
persecuted in an intolerable fashion in Russia. 

Mrs. Wynford Philipps and Mre. Eva McLaren 
addressed the W.L.F. at Carnarvon last week. 

A man has been charged at Bow Street with 
sending a letter threatening to kill the Queen. 

Rev. John Mc Neil left Southampton on Saturda 
for the Cape en route to New Zealand an 
Australia. 

A dispute has arisen in the Newcastle building 
trades which has resulted in the locking out of 
2,000 men. 

The Princess Christian will preside at the 49th 
anniversary dinner of the German Hospital, on 
April 12th. 

Princess Ena, daughter of Princess Henry 
of Battenberg, was thrown from her horse and 
severely hart. 

A great demonstration was held in St. James’s 
Ilall on Tuesday to protest against the action of 
the House of Lords, 

Mrs. Besant, at the Theosophical Congress at 
Adyan, has been formally saluted as Madame 
Blavatsky’s successor. 

The National Liberal Federation met at 
Portsmouth on Tuesday and its sixteenth annual 
report was presented. 

Four golden platters, of great artistic valuc and 
once the property of Mary queen of Scots and 
Maria Theresa, have been stolen from a castle at 
Oldenburg, in Hungary. 

The St. Olave’s Workhouse has substituted corn 
grinding for oakum picking and stone breaking asa 
labour test. 

It was reported during the week that Mrs. 
Josephine Butler was seriously ill. We are glad to 
hear that she is much better. 

The Hon. W 8. Fielding, the Premier of Nova 
Scotia, has introduced a bill for the taking of a 
plebiscite on the prohibition question. 

Mr, Charles Harrison, Vive-Chairman of the 
LC.C., delivered a lecture on the Unification of 
London at the Club and Institute Union 

The Chairman of the County Council appeared 
in the character of Santa Claus to 600 poor 
children in the Foplar Town Hall last week. 

The Christian Sucial Uni--n during the last week 
have given acourre of Lenten addresses at St. 
Edmund’s, Lombard Street, to large congregations. 

The London Liberal and Radical Uniun decided 
unanimously in favour of the abolition of the 
House of Lords at a special meeting at the National 
Liberal Club. 

The formal opening of the Battersea Polytechnic 
has been fixed for Saturday, the 24th. The Prince 
of Wales, accompanied by the Princess, will perform 
the ceremony. 

The imports for the month of January showed 
an increase of £5,332,143, as compared with last 
year’s return. The exports showed an increase of 
£125,861 for the same time. 

The Rev. C. Ridgeway’s circular in opposition to 
the one proposed by the Committee was rejected 
by twenty-three votes to nineteen at the last meet- 
ing of the London School Eoard. . 

A terrible bomb explosion took place in Paris on 
Monday, at the Café of the Hotel Terminus, 
opposite the St. Lazare Railway Station. One 
person was killed, and from ten to fifteen injured. 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, of Boston, a 
young poet of national reputation, has recently 
been appointed postmaster at Auburndale in the 
suburbs of her native city, by President 
Cleveland. Her father, General Patrick R. 
Guiney, led the Massachusetts troops to the 
front during the civil war, = -* aa 
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MR. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE'S| BETWEEN THE LicHTs. 


Co-operative Educational Tours. 


Rome, Florence, Milan, and 


Lucerne. 


An Ideal Italian Tour for 
Sixteen Guineas. 


— 


TH FIRST PARTY WILL LEAVE LONDON 
IN SECTIONS, 


ON MARCH 12TH AND 13TH. 


Five Days Longer in Rome, 
£19 16s. 


THE SECOND PARTY WILL LEAVE LONDON 
IN SECTIONS, 


ON APRIL 16TH AND 17TH. 


Special After-Easter Party for Clergy- 
men and Educationists. 


LECTURES by the REV. H. R. HAWEIS, 


AND OTHERS. 


Tt is difficult to give the tour according to the days of 
the week when different tours are arranged in this 
fashion, but any one wishing to start on any one of the four 
given dates can caloulate their tour with the aid of a 
calendar. Here the arrangements are described for the first 
date :-— 


FIRST DAY.—Leave London (Holborn Viaduct) for 
Dover, 9.55 a.m.; leave Dover about 12.30; arriving at 
Ostend a little before 4 p.m.; cold dinner will there be 
served in the Belgian carriages. 


SECOND DAY.—Arrive at Basle at 6 a.m., where break- 
fast (cafe complet) will be served ; leaving Basle at 10.10 a.m., 
arriving in Lucerne at 1.37 p.m. Lunch, dinner, bed, and 
breakfast will be provided at the Schweizerhof and the 
Luzernrhof. 


THIRD DAY.—Leaving Lucerne at 10.20 p.m., the 
journey will be taken by the St. Gothard Tunnel to Milan. 
Milan will be reached at 7.32 p.m.,and dinner and first- 
class accommodation will be arranged for in the Hotels 
Continental and De la Ville, the best in the city. 


FOURTH DAY.—The day will be spent in seeing Milan. 
The party will leave Milan at 8.30 p.m. 


FIFTH DAY.—Arrive in Rome at 10.0 a.m. Hotel 
accommodation will be provided for five days in Rome at 
the following hotels (the names are given in alphabetical 
order):—Anglo-American Hotel, Grand Hotel, Hotel Marini, 
Hotel Minerva, Hotel Royale, and Hotel Russie. At the 
conclusion of the stay in Rome members of the party can 
prolong their stay in Rome, visit any other part of Italy, or 
break the journey at any of the principal towns on their 
return, at their own expense, within a period of forty-five 
days from leaving Londun. Thoee who return in the direct 
conducted party will t:avel as follows :— 


FIRST DAY HOMEWARD.—Leave Rome at 9 a.m., 
arriving at Florence 2.30 p.m., dining and staying at the 
Hotels Cavour, Minerva, and Milano. 


SECOND DAY HOMEWARD will be spent in seeing 
Florence. 


THIRD DAY HOMBWARD.—Arriving at Bale at 7.57 
p.m. Dinner, bed, breakfast, lunch, and dinner will be 
provided. This givesan opportunity of thoroughly seeing 
this interesting city. 


FOURTH DAY HOMEWARD.—The party will leave 
Bile after dinner at 9.11 p.m., arriving in London on the 
fifth day at 5 p.m. 


For further details apply to the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, N.W. 


BY AURORA. 
ry: 
Mcpets AND Morats. 
“THe Academy seems to think that the flesh 
is the devil,” said the Advanced Woman. 

“‘ They are certainly in a position to know,” 
said the Woman of No Importance. 

“Tt is significant that they are trying to 
drive women artists out of the studio,” said 
the Advanced Woman. 

‘It would seem that morals don’t exist in 
the nude,” said the Woman of No Im- 
portance. 

“T think it is quite unnecessary for us to 
discuss the subject,” said the Ordinary 
Person. ‘We don’t wish to be reminded 
that we have—er—figures.” 

‘‘In most cases we have not,” said the 
Society Dame. 

‘“ And as to the nude,” continued the 
Ordinary Person, ‘‘ I am sure it is only lately 
that I have known such a creature existed. 
T cannot imagine why women should want 
to paint her.” 

“They don’t,” said the Society Dame. 

“Then it is the men that do,” said the 
Ordinary Person. ‘I know someone does, 
for the Academy says they mustn’t.” 

“But surely they did not object to the old 
masters ?” said the Society Dame. 

‘“‘No, it is the young dames to whom they 
object,” the Advanced Woman answered. 
“ A woman must be a model nowadays if she 
wants to get into the Academy Schools.” 

‘“‘ But doesn’t that raise the standard?” 
asked the Ordinary Person. 


* * * * * 


‘‘ We are so blind to our opportunities,” 
said the Advanced Woman. “If anyone 
wants to paint the partial nude, he has no 
need to go to the studios for models. He 
would have a better choice in the drawing- 
room, where they are always painted.” 

“ Are we not growing too precise ?” asked 
the Society Dame, a natural colour on her 
cheek. 

“I don’t understand what you are talking 
about,” said the Ordinary Person, looking 
over her spectacles. 

“You should ask somebody’s daughter to 
explain matters to you,” said the Advanced 
Woman. 

“Tf it is proper for the undraped woman 
to be in the studios why should the draped 
woman be excluded?” asked the Woman of 
No Importance. 

‘Wouldn't the poor thing be glad of the 
countenance of her sex ? ” asked the Ordinary 
Person. 

“T want to know why it is right for men 
to paint women, and wrong for women to 
paint men?” blazed out the Advanced 
Woman. 

“J think all painting from nature un- 
natural,” said the Society Dame, definitely. 

* # * * * 


‘Tt is not a question of drapery,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. ‘The thing that 
matters is what we put into a figure, not 
what we put on to it.” 

“You are right,” said the Advanced 
Woman. “I have seen pictures of women 
covered from neck to toe that were indecent ; 
while there are pictures of the nude that are 
purity embodied. Take this for instance ; 
it isa recent number of the Sketch. Look 
at that Venus.” 

“T could not, I am the mother of 


daughters,” said the Ordinary Person, putting 
on her spectacles, 

“Ts it Botticelli’s Venus?” 
Society Dame. 

‘No, but it is as pure as his,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. 

“Now look at this,” said the Advanced 
Woman, turning over two or three pages to 
one on which was a ballet girl dancing with 
a clown. 

“Shameful!” exclaimed the Woman of 
No Importance, 

“Her legs are padded,” said the Society 
Dame. 

“It is wonderful how much they give you 
for a little money in these days,” murmured 


the Ordinary Person. 
* * + * * 


“ T have often been told that art is neither 
logical nor humorous, and I partly believe 
it,” said the Woman of No Importance. 

“We don’t expect the Academy to give us 
everything, do we?” yawned the Society 
Dame. 

‘“‘ We should if it was composed of women,” 
said the Advanced Woman. 

“T can’t help thinking that this question 
of the nude would never have arisen if women 
were admitted to the same position as men 
in the Academy,” said the Woman of No 
Importance. 

“The thing lies in a nutshell,” said the 
Advanced Woman. ‘“ When men can make 
use of woman in any way they tolerate her. 
When she wishes to help herself she must be 
removed.” 

“ Revenons a 
Society Dame. 

‘‘The sheep being the Academy,” said the 
Advanced Woman. : 

“Tt seems to me very simple,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. “If women 
models are admitted intothe Academy School, 
why should women students be excluded ?” 

‘“‘ Because men have not learned to think 
of women as their comrades. On that point 
hang all the law and all the prophets.” 

“The law, but not the prophets,” said 
the Woman of No Importance. 


asked the 


nos moutons,” said the 


LADY BOOK-HUNTERS. 


A PROMINENT second-hand bookseller has 
been confiding to the representative of one of 
our contemporaries that he has never met 
with a genuine woman _ book-hunter. 
The woman book lover exists; but she un- 
fortunately belongs to the species of the 
flowers that are born to blush unseen. I 
once knew a woman book-lover. She could 
have dono oxcellent work of the sort for 
which it is fondly supposed the capacity 
exists only among men; but she wassometimes 
in severe straits for a bare maintenance. 
When things got intolerable she went out 
and had an orgie to break the monotony. 
This is not uncommon among the working 
classes who live on the margin of perpetual 
poverty. Tho principle is one and the same ; 
the form varies according to temperament 
and taste. Men take to drink.. The ‘char- 
lady’ breaks out into pork-chops, and is 
thereby incapacitated for a weck.. My lady 
friend's orgie took the form of book-buying 
with reckless extravagance, and sho rectified 
the balance when, so to speak, sobriety re- 
turned by going for a time with an in- 
sufficient allowance of the necessaries of life. 
She said there was physical degeneration 
going on in any case, but her special night- 
mare was rather the mental and moral 
degradation entailed by unintermitted sordid 
anxieties. Hence the orgie served a useful 
philosophical purpose.” 
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unpardonable form of social suicide.” He takes 
refuge, however, in the usual haven of misguided 
souls, and lays the blame on Colonel Frazer's 
ill-timed remarks. The girl who loves him does 
not reproach him by word or look at their next 
meeti The time was approaching for the 
date of the marriage to be fixed, when the 
young author achieves a literary success which 
not only surprises him, but completely un- 
ces his somewhat shallow nature. 

Great as was the stir which the book had made, 
this stir assumed such exaggerated proportions in 
my eyes tbat it seemed to me asif the nation—not 
to say the world—instead of that microscopical 
minority of the population which is known as the 
“reading public,” was concerning itself about me. 
I walked, or rather swaggered about the streets, 
puffed up with pride and self-sufficiency...... 

A MAN OF IMPORTANCE. 


The ‘boom progresses,” and the hero be- 
comes a man of importance ; he has attained to 
“fame.” ‘‘The word means in these nine- 
teenth century days,” as Mr. Oscar Wilde once 
wittily said, ‘‘ being talked about in the penny 
and halfpenny newspapers.” The author is 
quoted in The Times, referred to in the House 
of Commons, and literary work is pressed upon 
him for which unusual remuneration is offered. 
He achieves fresh success, but works almost 
entirely under the influence of alcohol, and once 
again he is openly disgraced. 

My brain was already inflamed with whisky and 
egotism ; I worked myself at last to such a pitch of 
excitement that when I went home to dress for 
dinner, I had to nerve myself with neat brandy 
before my hand was steady enough for me to shave 
myself. As a rule I rarely touched brandy, but I 
felt on this occasion that in view of the mental 
strain to which I had been subjected during the 
twenty-four hours which had just passed, something 
in the way of stimulant was absolutely necessary, 


. Of what happened on that eventful evening, and at 
stood at the door of Blackcraig Castle last | the dinner at Colonel Frazer's, I have very little 


£eptember, wishing Lord and Lady Aberdeen | recollection. ... . 


good speed as they started for Liverpool en | I can just recall the moment of pained surprise 
route for Canada. We have reproduced the | #04 silence—it partly sobered me—which followed, 
photograph, believing that it will be of | 224 Temember hearing some snatches of # courteous 
‘ explanation, ‘the young man of. great ability, 
interest to our readers. “ most excitable brain,” “ fear he has been working 
too hard,” which our host wasm to his guests. 
My next recollection is that of stan in the open 
air, without a hat, and holding on to the arm of a 
friend and neighbour of mine who sat near me at 
dinner. A hansom drove up, we got in, and I 
remember no more. .... 


THE IMPETUS TO HELL. 


Next morning the heinous offence he has 
committed dawns upon him. “There is no 
mercy,” he says, ‘“‘in the clear, cold eyes of 
memory.” He at once decides to renounco the 
‘“acoursed thing,” the cause of all his misery, 
and writes to tell Colonel Frazer, the father of 
his intended wife, of his good resolution. He 
receives a generous response, telling him his 
offence is forgiven, and that if after a month’s 
time the promise is kept, he may resume his old 
footing in the family. A loving, tender line 
from Alice is enclosed with an assurance of the 
joyfulness with which she would look forward 
to their reunion. 

And now we come to a well-known history. 
The work that had been carried on under the 
influence of alcohol became to him well-nigh 
impossible, the drug had acquired an influence 
of which the victim was unaware. The struggle 
waxed fiercer as the days went on. 

Just as surely as I took up a pen and sat waiting 
with all my attention turned inward, to see what 
thought-pictures the magic lantern of my brain 
would cast upon the white disc of consciousness, 
just as surely would the longing for the forbidden 
thing rise within me, now stealing over my senses 
like a subtle odour, soothing them to a soft 
deliciousness which wooed them to surrender. 

As the agony becomes unbearable, the old 
memories of God and childhood rise before him ; 
and falling on his knees the victim prays in his 


IMPRISONED ! 


A voice whispered within me, “Are you sure 
you are going the right way to work? Would it 
not be wiser to break off the habit gradually, 
reducing your allowance day by day, until it reaches 
vanishing point? Then your victory will be final 
and complete, for you will have conquered yourself, 
and killed, not merely put to flight, the enemy 
whom you have let into your citadel.” . . . 

Scarcely had I allowed my mind to toy for a few 
minutes with the temptation, before the craving 
for stimulant was upon me again—at first a mere 

tion, so insidious and pleading as hardly to 
need a thought, but which I had barely recognised 
for what it was, before it had ceased to diesemble, 
and was openly urging its claims; and soon the 
suitor had me the sovereign, and I who had 
been the master became the slave, until at last the 
thing dominated me, so that a ax seemed like 
the bars of a cage which shut in a wild beast mad 
with insatiable thirst. 


He strives with the fiend that possesses him ; 
he wrestles with it “as a man wrestles for life 
and death with the python which has him in its 
toils,” but, like the incoming of an irresistible 
tide, he says, ‘‘ The desire for drink swept over 
me, and possessed me, until I became no longer a 
man but a Lust.” 


Seventeen years after the victim is in the 
awful pee ous of the tyrant DRINK, dragged 
to the lowest depths of dark despair. ‘Of my life 
as it now is,” he writes : 

I need only say that I Jive upon the few shillings 
I earn by translating into English for a halfpenny 
weekly the jokes contained in certain coarse comic 
French and German journals. Sometimes I make 
ten, sometimes eleven shillings a week—-enough to 
procure me shelter for my head, and to ‘find me in 
sufficient brandy to keep body and soul together. 


THE SEARCHLIGHT OF REALISM. 


In a drunken brawl a mob of jeering youths 
throw a missile at him, and he falls to the 
ground. <A woman runs to his assistance and 
he ises his love of long ago. She now 
lives in East London that she might help those 
who, like herself, had little to live for, and when 
he sees her with her good looks gone, he turns on 
her and curses her only for crossing his path 
again. The fearful story, fatally true, ends with 
these words : 


“Why do I write this!? Can you not guess? It is 
that I may sell it, as I would sell my immortal soul 
were I able, for money to buy more drink.” 


There is no question that this book leaves us 
for the time bewildered, dazed perhaps by the 
glaring search light that is turned upon the 
human soul. It is the effect of sin upon the 
spirit with which the author deals, rather than 
its effect upon the world at large, and his 
powerful realism is focussed on the individual 
soul, bringing to light the defects and deformitics 
which are unobserved under less searching 
scrutiny. The book opens with a prologue 
entitled ‘The Lonely God,” which is a concep- 
tion really great in its imaginative word-painting. 
The loneliness of the human soul is ever seeking 
to be met by the love of those to whom it cliny, 
but the changefulness of the world often only 
brings before it more vividly the fact that the 
one to whom the heart turns in passionate 
tenderness may be wrenched away. Who has 
not felt the truth of the description given in this 
chapter :— 

And the man thought of the woman he loved, the 
wife of his heart and the mother of his children, 
and that if he and she might but die togetber —if 
he might but set out with her hand in his—he 
should no longer fear to make death's journcy. 

A DREAM OF GoD, 


He falls into restless slumber and dreams of 
God :— 

He saw the circling planets sweep faster andl 
fascer on their ever-narrowing orbits, iintil at Jast 
they fell and flew, like moths to a cardle, to feed 
the flaming furnace cf the sun. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


A BOOK OF STRANGE SINS.* 
BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 

“ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 

reap.” 
THERE has been some criticism lately made 
upon the author of this book. It is said that 
realism only leads to morbid dissection of sin, 
not to that healthier atmosphere which stands 
aside from moral disease and death. I fail to 
see the truth of the criticism with regard to ‘‘ A 
Book of Strange Sins.” The diagnosis of the 
disease is valuable because there are many who 
will note the symptoms and understand the 
possibility of their development. 

I do not remember to have read any more 

werful presentment of the fatal predisposition, 
both hereditary and acquired, to inebriety, than 
is found in the story entitled ‘ A Literary Gent.” 
As one scans these pages a thousaud histories 
come before one, each and all fashioned on the 
same lines ; and the terrible truth that rings out 
in every word leaves one heartsick, and yet 
thankful for the story and the storyteller. The 
brilliant young man, whose future father-in-law 
warns him wisely and kindly of his danger, is a 
type of so many we have met, that we are 
almost startled that the familiar phrase with 
which he is introduced should fall so naturally 
on our ears. 

THE FIRST FALSE STEP. 

“My dear Colonel Frazer,” I said lightly, “ you 
need not have the slightest anxiety on that score. 
If it were a new thing for me to take a little 
stimulant now and then, it would bea different 


matter; but I have been used to drinking in | despair to the God of the helpless Filled with | He passes in review “ the burnt-out worl, 
moderation for years, and I know just when to | & fresh strength, Frank Russell turns once more | the comets, those vagabonds of the heavens; then 
begin and when to leave off.” to his work, but the next afternoon the article | raising his head, the man looked into the eyes of 


is returned by the editor with a letter asking 
him what had come to him that he bad sent him 
such feeble stuff. ‘‘ Pull yourself together,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ and rise to the occasion, no matter what 
it costs.” ‘‘ For this once only ” How many 
times have those words been spoken ? Goaded to 
desperation, the hero resumes work and whisky. 


_The first false step was made at a London 
dinner. When sitting opposite his future father- 
in-law the young man is guilty of what he 
calls, when he comes to himself, ‘‘the most 


God and saw eternity lying therein.” 

He falls back smitten : 

But in a voice of infinite tenderness Gol spake to 
the man, bilding him be of good cheer, an}ti d 
said, “ Art thou he who feared death because o! sts 
loneliness ?” aud the man said, “Iam he.” An! to 
him the Almighty spake again, ‘ Thou diest aloue, 


*“A Book of Strange Sins,” by Coulson Kerna- 
ban. Published by Ward, Lock, and Bowden. 
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but I live alone. . .. The loneliness is but the being 
gathered to the heart of God.” 

The lonelincss of God is borne in upon his 
soul. 

Nature is lonely because of God’s loneliness. 
On every breeze is borne (were the ear of man 
attuned to hear it) the sound of innumerable 
oeasastan, which is nature's echo of God’s lonely 

The thought is grand and pathetic, and yet 
we must believe that everything that sem 
wrong to us in God’s creation arises from 
the fact that we are out of harmony with our 
environment. Stillness is to us loneliness 

our ears aro too dull to catch the spheric 
harmonies. When we are perfectly attuned we 
shall understand the discord is in ourselves, not 
in nature or in God. 


“ALL SORTS AND CONDI- 
TIONS OF ”—WOMEN. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MR. WALTER BESANT. 

[Last week we published an interview with 
Mr. Besant which unfortunately went to 
press without the benefit of Mr. Besant’s 
revise. In view of the wide comment called 
forth by the article in question, we think it 
due to Mr. Besant to print his revise, which 
did not ae My office until after the 
paper was published on Thursday morning. 
—Eps. W. 8.) 


Last Friday afternoon I was fortunate enough 
to find Mr. Walter Besant at the office of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors, of which he 
was Chairman for so long. Mr. Besant feels that 
upon the particular question about which I 
wished to interview him he has been grossly 
misrepresented ; nevertheless, he was 

enough to tell me exactly what he did think, for 
the benefit of the readers of THz Woman’s 
Sianat. No time was wasted in getting to the 
point, for the author of “ All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men” commenced by saying— * 

“With regard to the equality claimed, it is 
certain that women have not as yet shown 
themselves as capable as men in intellectual 
work — either in art, literature, science, or 
music. There have been no great composers 
among women. There has been no artist among 
women to compare with the great men of their 
generation. Among novelists George Eliot 
cannot compare with Fielding or Thackeray, In 
poetry, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the best of 
our women poets, is not to be compared with 
her husband, Robert Browning. There has 
never been even a second rate dramatist among 
women. Again, there is no great woman 
scientist. In the case of Miss Fawcett, who 
proved herself better than the senior wrangler 
of the year, that was only a youthful competition. 
It remains to be seen whether she will become 
a great mathematician. Mind, I do not say it 
is impossible for women to equal or surpass 
men in these fields; all I say is that they have 
not done so yet. Their equality has to be 
proved.” 

‘‘ And what is your explanation of that P ” 

“1 have none. That is to say, I am not an 
authority on the subjects—psychological or 
physiological—which might explain it, therefore 
my opinion as to the cause is worth nothing. 
But there are the facts.” 

“Then,” continued Mr. Besant, “there are 
some kinds of work outside intellectual work for 
which men are absolutely necessary, and which 
women cannot do. Take, for instance, the 
conquering work of the world. It is the duty 
of the Anglo-Saxon to spread himself all over 
the world, isn’t it ? ” 

“Ts it P” 

“Well, that is what we are doing to-day, and 

shall do to-morrow, whether it is right or wrong ; 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


and that is man’s work. Man is the warrior, 
the defender, the conqueror; man fights his 
brother man all day long. Now the sex which 
fights will rule.” 

WOMEN AS ADMINISTRATORS. 

“Then comes the question of governing by 
women. Have women made good governors? 
There have been Queens in great number. I 
do not mean constitutional Queens like ours, 
but women who really ruled, like our Queen 
Elizabeth, or the Empress Catherine of Russia. 
It seems to me that they showed themselves to 
be administrators: but administrating is 
not the whole of governing. Administration 
seems to me the one kind of work which women 
do better than men.” 

“In what way do you think they have 
shown their administrative capacity ? ” 

“Well, to get good executive officers is one 
of the most difficult things in the world. The 
ability to get the right men is a mark of the 
born administrator. A good general is, first of 
all, one who can find good officers. In women this 
faculty for discovering the capable seems to be 
much more largely developed than in men. 
How well Queen Elizabeth was served, and 
Catherine of Russia too! Women have this 
kind of instinct in administration. They can 
distinguish the truth concerning men. This is 
said to be the case with our own Queen. Lord 
Melbourne used to say of her that her eyes 
were looking at you all the time, and could 
see through a man.” 

“What do you say of the Queens who did 
govern well?” 

“Why, it seems to me that they succeeded in 
doing so through the wisdom of their ministers 
rather than through their own wisdom.” 

“But you admitted that they chose these 
ministers well first. They knew the essential 
qualifications needed ?” 

“Yes, that is one of the greatest points you 
can bring forward. If governing consisted only 
of finding fit men for posts, and then being 
guided by them, women would make very suc- 
cessful governors.” 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 

“Are you in favour of the suffrage for 
women P ” 

“No; I am against women’s suffrage. That, 
however, is an opinion which may possibly be 
modified by the changes which the movement 
commonly called their emancipation will effect.” 

‘‘ But why are you opposed to the suffrage 


for women P ” 

‘For many reasons. Because men, already 
the governing body, rule on masculine ideas, 
Because men and women approach every 
eonceivable subject from a different point of 
view. Because we have behind us centuries of 
experience in government, and women have 
none. And I think, which I said before—a very 
strong argument—that whereas men have to do 
the conquering, and defending, the working, 
and the providing, their’s naturally must be 
the governing.” 

‘‘T suppose you admit that there are at least 
some women capable of governing ? ” 

“Certainly ; but they are the few, and we 
ought not to give the suffrage because of those 
exceptions.” 

“ The franchise has just been given to women 
in New Zealand.” 

“Yes, and I shall watch the result with 
great interest. If it works well there, these 
opinions of mine, and of those who think like 
me, will be blown to the winds, and the 
reform will spread everywhere, you may be cer- 
tain of that.” 

“ Arguing from your point of view, that edu- 
cation may modify certain essential facts, 
would it not be well to give the franchise in 
England as an educational process? How can 
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we know if the experiment will fail if it is not 
tried P” 

‘““T think we had better quietly wait and 
watch the state of, affairs in New Zealand. I 
the thing is good in itself, it will spread every- 
where, as I have already said.” 

“You do not oppose the franchise merely as 
a matter of sex, I suppose P ” 

‘“* No, I take facts as they are. A great many 
of women’s supposed weaknesses are very 
possibly due to bad education. If you com- 
pare the woman of thirty and forty years ago 
with the woman of the present day, the differ- 
ence is astonishing. Women are ceasing to be 
dolls, and that is an enormous step in advance. 
And it is a direct result of education. I do 
not know what is going to follow. It may be 
that women’s powers may be modified aad 
changed altogether. It is impossible to foretell 
what will happen. But I base my opinions on 
facts as I find them to-day. 

‘“‘T think the mental differences of sex are 
very great, and must be taken into account. 
That doves not imply inferiority, but difference. 
Women, for instance, will never, I believe, show 
themselves to be creative. They will not bring 
ideas into the world. But they are eminently 
receptive ; it ispart of their nature. They take 
ideas from men and develop them, and in the 
end the result is finer than what the men con- 
ceived, But they invent nothing.” 


WOMEN AS WAGE EARNERS. 


‘¢ What do you think of woman’s position in 
the business and professional sphere P ” 

“ Well, there are some misguided people who 
rejoice and make a great clatter when new fields 
of work are opened to women; but I have 
pointed out again and again that for every man’s 
place taken by a woman a man is displaced. 
This is an elementary fact. There is only a 
limited amount of work to do. In such 
cases in America the men go to the far 
west. But here they must leave the Island. 
The woman drives out her own or somebody 
else’s husband, and there is consequently a 
possible family destroyed. The destruction of 
an English family seems to me a grievous mis- 
fortune. Then, as is well known, in every 
branch of work, women take smaller salaries 
than men, and so lower wages.” 

‘Do you see much of that inconnection with 
your Society of Authors ? ” 

“Yes. There is a certain religious society, 
for instance, which sweats the ladies who write for 
it most bitterly and cruelly. And in journal- 
ism, I am told that the entry of women is 
proving most disastrous for that very reason. 
They take half the pay of men, That ought to 
be stopped, somehow.” 

‘‘ But there are women who must work.” 

“Yes, but there are also many who work and 
have no need todo so. Girls become dissatisfied 
with a quiet life in the country, and they seek 
for literary work. They write to me by the 
hundred, asking for help and advice in work 
for which their specimens show they are entirely 
unfit. The case as I see it has a very sad side.” 


WOMEN WRITERS, 


‘‘ What do you think of women as writers ? ” 

“ Although I have never heard of women 
takingithe best places in literature, their average 
standard in some branches is extremely high. 
They have a very vivid imagination. Mrs, 
Oliphant and Mrs. Lynn Lynton are perhaps the 
two best women writers of the day.” 

“ And what is your opinion of the prospects 
of literature generally ? ” ‘ 

“TI think the outlook for literature was never 
brighter than at present. In history we have 
never been so good. We have many excellent 
novelists and poets. Among the latter there 
are Norman Gale, Watson, and Le Gallienne, 
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while Barrie and Kipling are enough to make 
the reputation of a generation. Kipling seems 
to me the greatest genius we have had fer fifty 
years in imagination, strength, and grip. 
Essay-writing on every subject is also remark- 
ably good, and enough good papers could easily 
be found to fill six new magazines the size of 
the Nineteenth Century.” 

“Do you think that the popular taste in 
reading is good P ” 

“Well, it is shown to be at least sound by 
the enormous circulation of such a paper as 
Chambers’s Journal, a really high-class journal 
with a circulation of a quarter ofa million. And 
the penny weeklies which sell so much—they are 
gradually becoming good papers. They begin 
with \scraps and cuttings, but they gradually 
get on to good work and original matter. If 
you go to the Free Libraries, too, you find that 
only the best books are asked for. It is the 
greatest mistake to suppose that they have 
to provide what is commonly called ‘slush.’ 
The readers won't have it.” 

THE PEOPLE'S PALACE. 

“A last question, Mr. Besant. 
People’s Palace realised your ideal ?” 

“Some lines have developed well, especially 
the social and musical side. The dances, too, 
have proved a great success, and it is very 
gratifying to feel that they have been conducted 
with the best possible behaviour. The clubs have 
turned out well, and the Polytechnic is doing 
good work among thousands every night. But the 
library has been comparatively starved, although 
we have managed to accumulate 15,000 volumes. 
The library is open on Sunday and managed on 
that day by a voluntary band of gentlemen— 
chiefly Jows. No literary ability has yet been 
developed at the Palace, and the self-govern- 
ment of the Institution, which one would like to 
see steadily developing, has not advanced so 
well as one could hope. There have been here 
and there partial failures and mistakes, but on 
the whole, when everything is considered, we 
ought to be satisfied that the Palace has done 
very well indeed, The cry recently raised that 
the Palace was a dead failure is ridiculously 
false.” 

Finally, I may say that Mr. Besant spoke in 
high terms of Miss Octavia Hill’s letter in the 
Times the other day on free education, which 
he thought most able and most opportune. 
Mr. Besant is quite willing that women should 
ozcupy all the positions in the vast field 
of literature, science and art, that they can 
achieve ; he rejoices in the opening up of the 
higher education to them, and he would place 
no restriction upon them whatever. 

Percy L, Parker. 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD, 


CHAPTER VII. 
DELIGHTFUL DAYS AT SCHOOL. 


THERE were just four things my brother liked 
that we were not allowed to share—hunting, 
boating, riding on horseback, and “ going in 
swimming.” But at this distance it looks to this 
narrator as if hunting was what he would better 
not have done at all, and for the rest, it was a 
pity that “our folks” were so afraid “the two 
forest nymphs” might drown, that they didn’t 
let them learn how not to—which boating and 
swimming lessons would have helped to teach ; 
and as for horseback-riding, it is one of the most 
noble sports on carth for men and women both. 
We proved it so when (after the calf-taming 
episode) it was permitted us, by the intercession 
of our mother, who had been a fine rider in her 
younger years. 

Happy the girls of the period who practise 
nearly every outdoor sport that is open to their 
brothers ; wear gymnastic suits in school, fly to 
the country as soon as vacation comes, and have 
almost as blessed a time as we three children 
had in the old days at Forest Home, It is good 
for boys and girls to know the same things, so 
that the former shall not feel and act so over- 
wise. A boy whose sister knows all about the 
harness, the boat, the bicycle, the gymnastic 
exercise will be far more modest, genial, and 
pleasant to have about. He will cease to be a 
tease and learn how to be a comrade, and this 
is a great gain to him, his sister, and his wife 
that is to be. 

It is a curious fact that I remember distinctly 
the first ume I ever wrote my name, doubtless 
for the reason that I w- '2t ‘~ ‘cocning, 
probably nine years old. We had been kept 
diligently to the writing of pot-hooks and other 
uninteresting forms, filling little copy-books 
with them as we sat around the table in the 
large, bright kitchen at Forest Home, with all 
the conveniences for the evening school that 
my mother maintained steadily for her children 
and the hired help alike, during the long, cold 
winter of 1848, while my father was at Madison, 
the capital of Wisconsin, sixty miles away, 
attending to his duties as a legislator. 

Thus, in a desultory fashion, our lessons pro- 
ceeded until I was nearly twelve years old. 
About this time my father brought home from 
Janesville a handsome card announcing that a 
college-bred gentleman from the East was about 
to open a classical school at our county town. 
Around the edge of the card were some Latin 
words that I did not understand, but my father 
taught me how to pronounce them and what 
they meant. They were as follows: Scientia 
auctoritas est et labor vincit omnia, and he told 
me they meant, “Knowledge is power and 
labour conquers all things.” Very many times 
I said them over to myself, much more I thought 
about them, seriously determining that I would 
attain knowledge so far as in me lay, and that 
I would compass the results which labour can 
achieve for one who is in earnest. I know no 
other road out of the wilderness. It is the 
straight and narrow way, appointed in so much 
kindness by Him who knows from the 
beginning what we often learn only at the end, 
viz., that travelling the road does us more good 
than all we gather on the way or find awaiting 
us when we achieve the goal. 

As time passed on, mother became very much 
in earnest for us to go toschool. But there 
was no school-house in our district, so she “ put 
on her thinking-cap,” as we were wont to say, 
and, as usual, something came of it. Once or 
twice she had met at church in Janesville, a new 
family from the East, by the name of Burdick, 


Has the 


Bluntness does not mean honesty; and a 
recognition of whatever is good in men does not 
mean insincerity. 

* * 

We sit down to reckon up the darkness 
5 . we ought rather to count the stars Thou 
has set therein. 

* *& 

No way has been found for making heroism 
easy, even for the schular. Labour, iron labour, 
is for him ; the atoms of which it is made are 
opportunities ee R. W. Emerson. 


Would you be noble? Look to the noble and 
follow the noble. Would you teach others to be 
noble? First learn to be noble yourself. 

‘ HEtps. 
+ * * 

In Victoria a man can get a divorce if his 
wife for three years and upwards has been an 
habitual drunkard and habitually neglected her 
domestic duties. A wife can geta divorce if her 
husband gets three years’ imprisonment ; and a 
husband who has been convicted of beating his 
wife is not allowed to vote at Parliamentary 
elections, 
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They had bought a large farm across Rock 
River, hardly a mile away “ on a bee line,” but 
as the river was usually too deep to ford, it was 
miles around by the town bridge. 

Col. Burdick had been agent for Squire Van 
Rensselaer, the “patroon” of Central New 
York, and his only daughter, Rachel Burdick, a 
remarkably bright and winsome girl, had been 
permitted to go to school with the patroon’s 
children and was now a young lady of rare 
accomplishments, to whom her father’s Western 
farm seemed lonely, after spending her life thus 
far upon the Hudson’s lovely banks, near Albany. 
Mother was charmed with Miss Burdick, and 
asked if she would not do her the favour to come 
and teach Mary and me, Oliver having already 
been two winters in the “Academy” at Janesville, 
walking in and out each day. Of course, he 
was to go to college, but the fate of his sisters 
was more misty in those days. I looked upon 
him as a prince, and only wished, although I 
dared not say it, that I had been born to a boy’s 
chances in the world—though I never really 
wished to be a boy, at least, I hope not. Miss 
Burdick agreed to come, and mother began more 
frequently than ever to get off “ homilettes,” as 
father called them, in the following strain : 

“The dearest wish of my heart, except that 
my children shall be Christians, is that they 
shall be well educated. A good education will 
open the world to you as a knife opens an 
oyster. Riches will not do this, because riches 
have no power to brighten the intellect. An 
ox and a philosopher look out on the same 
world, and perhaps the ox has the stronger and 
handsomer eyes of the two, but the difference 
between the brains behind the eyes makes a 
difference between the two beings that is wider 
than all the seas. I want my children’s brains 
w w f.2'.<* the best thoughts that great 
minds have had .in all centuries; I want 
stored away in your littic heads the story of 
what the world was doing before you came— 
who were its poets, its painters and philoso- 
phers, its inventors and lawgivers. I want you 
to know what is in its noblest books, and what 
its men of science say about their study of 
the earth, the ocean, and the stars, I want 
you taught to be careful and exact by your 
knowledge of figures; and, most of all, I want 
you to learn how to speak and write your own 
noble English tongue, for without the power of 
expression you are like an solian harp when 
there is no breeze. Now your father and I 
have assisted you and taught you until Oliver 
has already a good start in school and Frank 
is twelve years old. My son takes the highest 
rank as a student, just as I expected; my elder 
daughter is devoted to books and keeps a 
journal—which is a good beginning, and my 
younger will follow on into all that I desire, 
and already goes beyond the others in artistic 
taste. I have the promise of bright Miss 
Burdick that she will come and teach you dur- 
ing the summer, and by that time I hope your 
father will have a schoolhouse in this district. 
But for the present we will fit up the parlour, 
and the Inman girls will study with you.” 

This announcement rejoiced us beyond mea- 
sure, for these two girls, living a mile away, 
we greatly liked, though we had seldom seen 
them, as theirs was not a church-going family, 
and hence we were not allowed to visit at their 
home. 

One Monday school began. Father had made 
a large, “ cross-legged ” pine table, with a place 
below for our books, and around this, in the 
bright, fragrant June morning, sat four girls, 
from eight to fourteen years of age, and at the 
head, Miss Burdick, our  eighteen-year-old 
teacher. 

We had a zest for study that school-cloyed 
children cannot dream of, and learned in a year 
what little ones are tormented into now during 
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seven years. Miss Burdick was a whole picture- 
gallery and musical performance in herself to us 
untutored prairie girls. She had come from a 
city ; she knew the world— that great, big world 
we had only read about in books. She was a 
lady in every utterance and motion. She had 
rippling brown hair, smiled a good deal, had a 
silvery little laugh, and a beautiful white hand. 
Her trim, graceful figure was very small, almost 
fairy-like. She knew any amount of songs, and 
taught them to her attentive quartette; she 
was skilful with the pencil, and we all learned 
to draw; though Mary and I, especially the 
former, had made some progress in this branch 
already. ‘ 

Miss Burdick was a botanist, and knew the 
names of more flowers than we did who had lived 
West so long. She taught us how to “ analyse,” 
snd we ransacked woods and fields to bring her 
“specimens.” Miss Burdick could recite poetry 
by the hour, and we gave her no rest until she 
had told us all she knew of Walter Scott, 
Wordsworth, Cowper, and the rest. She talked to 
us of the Hudson, and the old Knickerbockers, of 
Madame Emma Willard’s school, of Washington 
Irving and his Sunnyside home, of the Catskills 
and Palisades, and the great, fascinating city 
beyond. To her I used to talk of what I meant 
to be, and the cheery, responsive words of my 
teacher were a delight. Miss Burdick en- 
couraged me to write, corrected my compositions 
carefully, rehearsed me on “The Downfall of 
Poland,” which was my favourite “ piece,” and 
chilled no tender bud of aspiration in my heart. 

One of my duties was to “ keep the observa- 

tions,” and Miss Burdick helped me in this. 
Father had agreed to be one of the fact- 
gatherers for the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, which sent out to trusty persons 
all over the country instructions for studying 
the weather. They were to notice three times 
a day the direction of the wind, the indications 
of thermometer, barometer, and rain-gauge, 
shapé of the clouds, etc., and once a month to fill 
out a blank report, giving all these particulars. 
Father was so often absent in town or at the 
Institute for the Blind, that these observations 
had to be left in other hands. The “Signal 
Service ” that has its bulletin in every morning 
paper and post-office nowadays, and which is so 
great a help to the public in many ways, was 
built upon the foundation laid by these ob- 
servers. I learned many valuable leseons through 
these observations when I was but a girl, as I 
studied the clouds and found out which were 
“cirrus,” “ cirro-stratus,” “ nimbus,” “ cumulus,” 
and so on. 

We had winds on those prairies, sometimes, 
that came so near carrying off the house that 
father sat with Mary in his arms,I hid my 
face, as usual, in mother’s lap, and all expected 
to be blown away. But though we had several 
terrific visitations of this sort, no harm ever 
reached any of us. Oliver used to say he 
believed the “ Prince of the Power of the Air” 
got up those storms, and he didn’t think it 
was fair to “ lay them to the Lord.” 

For two summers Miss Burdick carried on 
her institution of four pupils, the second 
summer a few more coming in, and we gave an 
elaborate ‘ Exhibition” at the close, which 
seemed as great to us as the “ Commencement 
Exercises’ of the college where some of us 
gradua‘ed in 1858-59. 

Father and Mr. Inman now bestirred them- 
selves, for their daughters’ sake, and a little 
school-house, belonging to the district, was 
vuilt about a mile away. It was plain and un- 
inviting, that little bit of a building, standing 
under the trees on the river bank, No paint 
has ever brightened it, outside or in, from that 
day to the present. It looks like a natural 
growth; a sort of big ground nut. Inside, 
our pine desks were ranged around the wall, 
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boys on one side, girls on the other, a slight 
platform with rude desk taking up the end 
nearest the door. But this school-house was a 
wonder in our eyes, a temple of learning, a 
telescope through which we were to take our 
first real peep at the world outside of home, 

It was too far from “Fort City” to be 
included in our “ make-believes,” and as we grew 
older we took life more as it really was, be- 
cause there was so much more of it to take. 
I was about fourteen when the new school- 
house was built, and I regarded it as the great 
event of my life that I was now, at least, to 
become really “a scholar,” to go outside my own 
home, and “ be thrown upon my own resources,” 
as father always said. Miss Burdick’s had been 
a sort of “play school,” after all, for she was 
80 young herself and made such a companion of 
me, that the teacher had been lost in the 
friend. 

Miss Burdick had listened to all the imagi- 
nings of which my head was full, about what I 
was to be and to do in the world—for I was 
fully persuaded in my own mind that some- 
thing quite out of the common lot awaited me 
in the future ; indeed, I was wont to tell this 
dear teacher that I “was born to a fate.” 
Women were allowed to do so few things then, 
that my ideas were quite vague as to the what 
and the why, but I knew that I wanted to 
write, and that I would speak in public if I 
dared,—though I did not say this last, not 
even to mother. And now here was to be a 
real school, and a real, live graduate of Yale 
College was to be the teacher. Mr. Hodge 
became “ Professor” to us children—he had 
been Tutor Hodge at Oberlin College—and we 
were eager for the intellectual fray. 


SHOULD THE Y.M.C.A. AND Y.W.C.A. 


"BE AMALGAMATED ? 
BY REV. ALFRED ROWLAND. 


I certainty think that young people of 
both sexes will meet, and that it is natural and 
right they should do so. Nor do I feel the least 
hesitation in saying that the Christian Church 
should become or provide a home for the home- 
less, fostering natural fellowship under proper 
safeguard. My difficulty in respect of the 
Christian Associations lies in the doubt I enter- 
tain as to the authority of those holding office, 
for a general commingling of young people, 
without supervision, would, in my opinion, be 
neither wise nor right. In a home, parents are 
able to exercise control ; and in each Association 
some one (or more than one) should stand in 
loco parentis, whose wisdom and firmness should 
be as manifest as piety. If this were arranged 
—and it would displace many excellent young 


people now holding office—an institution | Pa 


such as Mr. Atkins depicts would no 
doubt become more cheerful and attractive, 
because more homelike. It would, however, in 
my opinion, be desirable to have separate rooms 
for the use of those of either sex preferring 
less promiscuous company, while opportunity 
might be given for general fellowship in common 
rooms set apart for that purpose, such as a 
reading and conversation hall or refreshment 
room, and class-rooms of various kinds. Some 
movement in this direction would probably 
infuse new life into the Y.M.C.A., although I 
have long held the opinion that if the Christian 
Churches did their duty in regard to young 
people, they would be the homes which our 
honoured friend desires to see, and in which 
none would rejoice more than myself. 


If you have received no great broad gleam- 
ing answer of love and redemption from the 
Bible, it is because you have come to it with 
some little narrow question, 
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IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
F BY ONLOOKER. 


The Lords have been at their slaughtering 
work again. But each blow they strike at the 
rights of the people is but a stab made in the 
dark at their own existence. 


Mr. Gladstone has been their special provi- 
dence in the » notably in 1884, when he 
proved an invincible barrier between them and 
the people’s wrath, but since then the flood has 
risen, the tide is a flowing one, and not even the 
ablest statesman of the age will save the Lords 
from most condign humiliation. 


Indeed the process of disintegration has already 
begun. The foes are verily those of their own 
house. The ‘‘ Revolt of the Dukes” has been fol- 
lowed by a revolt of the Bishops. Satire has 
accomplished what ment failed to do. The 
Lord Bishop of London awoke a few mornin 
after his vote in favour of increasing the trade 
cf the publican, to find himself masquerading in 
the comic papers as Bung, his Olatgy as pot 
boys: and overwhelmed with shame and confu- 
sion, he returned to the House and undid, so far 
as he could, the wrong he nad done by speaking 
and voting in favour of the clause which pro- 
hibits the holding of Parish Meetings in the 
Public House. The Clause was retained despite 
Lord Salisbury’s eloquent defence of the drink- 
resisting prey of the working man, and the 
system of holding public meetings in Licensed 

remises. The working man ices how to 
value the special pleader who refuses to trust 
him with a vote for the Council, and yet can 
trust him to vote as a member of the Council 
within the doors of the Public House.- The 
Peerage and Beerage are indeed now-a-days so 
inextricably mixed, the Tied House is manipu- 
lated by so many noble Lords, that not even an 
ex-premier is above suspicion. The whole ques- 
tion, however, has been thrust upon the horns of 
a dilemma, for if the School-house may not be 
used by reason of a Public House being hard by, 
while on the other hand the Council may not use 
the Public House, where are they to meet ? The 
Salisbury solution would doubtless be not to meet 
at all; that is what would most we seared 

tify the landiords, who, in their secret hearts 
Gateat the Dill fromita.AlphatoiteOmeun, And 
from their point of view they are perfectly 
justified in their hatred, for it is the Charter of 
Emancipation to the labourer religiously, socially. 
and politically. Under it, not even in Hatfield 
will the Methodists be compelled to meet in 
cottages and barns because landowners with 
tyranny worse than feudal refuse to sell them a 
plot of land upon which to build a House of 
of Prayer. 


Ex-oficio-ism is to the Lords as the bracing air 
of high altitudes, the vulgar elective system as 
the miasmic exhalations of aswamp. To losoa 
chance of aérating the council on their own prin- 
ciples would be to be false to the very letters 
tent of their nobility. Hence, wherever 

ssible, they have inserted an ex-officio ; they 
— edged him in here and there wherever a 
little crevice was visible. Thus, instead of the 
broad, simple, clearly-to-be-comprehended prin- 
ciple of election to a specified officv, they have 
managed to make the County Councillor, by 
reason of his office, a member of the Board of 
Guardians, and have further entrusted to the 
Local Government Board the autocratic power 
of adding members to London Boards of Guard- 
ians. 


Further, jealous of a democratisation of the 
moneyed and upper class magistracy, they have 
struck out the clause which provides that the 
chairman of a District Council shall be a Justice 
of the Peace by virtue of his office, as this would 
have practically introduced the elective system 
upon our,Crown nominated Bench. 


The question of compounding was again to the 
fore, this time on the Guardian clauses. Lord 
Onslow proposed to apply the abolition of com- 
pulsory compounding also to the Board of 
Guardians. 
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Kimberley again made a brave and 
ay ingle-handed stand against this amend- 
ment which would have disfranchised every one 
who had not “personally paid’’ the rates for 
twelve months, . The tenant virtually pays the 
rates through his rent, but as Lord Salisbury 
made it abundantly evident, he was afraid of 
his own rentals ; for if the rates increase by 
reason of local improvements what will the 
world say if he increases rents ! He recognises 
and hates the Socialistic, or more strict, agen 
ing, Christian tendencies of the age, which are 
trying to carry into practice the injunction that 
“they which are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please them- 
selves.” And he calculates to anicety that the 
public will be in arms if the widow should be 
evicted for inability to pay increased rent be- 
cause the Parish Council shall have drained the 
cesspvol which poisoned all the homes in the 
lane where she lived. Or have opened a public 
garden where her children may play in the same 
security from the streets as the squire’s children 
do in the park which is theirs probably by right 
of regal transfer in far back days. However, the 
famous Devonshire protest was made, Salisbury 
sat dumbfounded, and the Onslow amend- 
ment was withdrawn. Women will not speedily 
forget the loud laughter which rang through the 
House of Lords when, in reply to the Karl of 
Camperdown’s Amendment, rd Salisbury 
replied, ‘‘ Imagine what canvassing would be if 
the proposal to enfranchise the female lodger 
were carried!” His Lordship’s vulgar attempts 
at feeble jokes at the expense of the accidents 
of colour or race are so well known that there 
was No surprise when he attempted one at the 
expense of the accident of sex. But the point 
that astonishes the thoughtful is that a body of 
our legislators should apparently consider ‘‘ can- 
vassing ” as part and perce! of all good and just 
government, while the exclusion of half the 
adult population from the canvassing list seems 
no anachronism at all. 


Earl Camperdown’s rejected Amendment was 
us follows: ‘‘For the purpose of this Act a 
woman shall not be disqualified by sex or by 
marriage from being placed on any local govern- 
ment register of electors in respect of any quali- 
fication which under this Act entitles any man 
to be placed thereon, or from being an elector of 
any local authority, provided that a husband 
and wife shall not both be qualified in respect 
of the same property.” His Lordship, in a brief 
speech, went on to show that the vote for local 
purposes was now to be given to owners, to 
lodgers, and to servants who had the service 
franchise; but women, not being on the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, would not be able to vote in 
respect of any of these franchises ; and, there- 
fore, although the law at present drew no dis- 
tinction between men and women, men would 
now be further enfranchised, but not women. 
The Amendment was, asa matter of course, lost. 


A WOMEN’S MUNICIPAL GUILD. 
Mrs. Sarau A. TooLey writes to us as follows— 
‘Since the appearance of the interview with 
Mr. John Braye upon the employment of women 
in municipal work, the question has frequently 
been raised as to whether women would be paid 
the same salaries as men. I can say, emphatically, 
that one of the points which the promoters of 
this scheme will insist upon will be equal pay for 
equal work to men andwomen. With reference 
to the women Sanitary Inspectors at Kensington, 
they are roceiving, as a start, £60 pcr annum, 
as against the men’s start at £100. But this 
arrangement has only been made for six months. 
At the expiration of that time their appointment 
will be reconsidered, and if made permanent an 
increase of salary will be given. Another fact 
which must be taken into consideration is that 
they are only called upon to work thirty-six 
hours as against the forty-cight hours of the men. 
There is also another provision in their favour— 
they can distribute their working time as it suits 
them, working cight hours one day and four 
the next if they wish. I do not think there 
need be any fear that the coming of women into 
municipal work is going to lower the standard 
of pay. Equal pay for equal work will be 
insisted upon in the interests of men and women 

eS. as 


much they like. 
the wife is that one. 
nine-tenths of the couples. In the remaining 
tenth the man is either a brute or the 
woman a fool. 
among women! and how few grand men 
among the men! Gynecocracy (women’s 
rule) is the coming condition—’tis the men’s 
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AN ACTUAL ANTEDILUVIAN | 


LETTER. 


BY SYDNEY DILLWYN. 


Aw elderly correspondent has sent us a letter 
from another elderly gentleman—a person 


of wealth, education, talent and good health, 


who has spent his life without a single altru- 


istic pursuit, aimlessly indulging in many 


lands his esthetic and literary tastes. 
A ovember 14th, 1893. . . . “ He says that 
you seem to be rather lonely. Of course 


with such very, such extremely energetic 


women folks (and all women folks are tend- 


ing towards excessive energy nowadays), a 
man does feel rather ‘left.’ 
old-fashioned woman who knows how to love, 


Give me the 


how to rule a house, how to make her chil- 


dren sweet and true, without the latest 


‘ agonies ’ of culture, temperance, voting, and 


other female fads of the present day. I 


have no use for the feminine politician. Let 
her go her ways in peace, such peace as her 
restless energy may leave her. What I want 


in woman is a Ruth, a Rebecca, the old 


type. Remove from me, O Lord! the lady 


senator, the lady hustings orator, et hoc 


omne genus (and all of her sort). If men 


can’t do the politics and the soldiering with- 
out bringing the ladies into the field, they 
had better remove bodily to some other and 
happier planet... . Miss Conybeare has 


been lecturing on woman’s rights and 
woman’s wrongs. She puts a very fair case, 
but I say the women ‘boss’ us now as 
Man and wife are one, and 
Such is the case in 


Alas, how few fools are left 


fault. Can we be comfortable under it?” 
And so on and on.” 

Those who have read this manly cry of 
despair may be amused to see the reply to 
it which was sent. 

“ My dear wretched Richard; yours of the 
14th inst. causes me much anxiety. I fear 
that your health is very poor, as you are so 
worried about things past, present, and to 
come—such as these ‘agonies of female 
culture,’ ‘all women tending to excessive 
energy’ while you andI are ina condition 
of contentment or laziness. Which do you 
call it? Can you draw the line between 
them? Where is this invisible line at which 
contentment merges into indolence? Is 
contentment near to sloth allied? Do sloth 
and criticism of the activities of others 
belong together like, say, salad and vinegar ? 
You are so alarmed that you long for a 
home on another planet, because the women 
are (by contrast with us), too useful, and 
will cause ‘retrogression,’ and you think 
that your fellow-countrymen are becoming 
demoralised. You find that man and wife 
being one, in nine-tenths of the cases the 
wife is that one; and you'seem to think that 
it was not a rib, but his backbone, which 
Adam lost to make the woman, and she has 
got it all—the backbone of Paradise. It is 
sad that your experience should lead you to 
the exclamation as tothe few women fools 
and the now extinct grand men. 

“Now, my friend, you evidently need 
medical advice. It is a case of what old- 
time doctors called ‘ humours’ in your body. 
Your liver don’t work well. And the terror 
of coming under women’s rule appals you. 
Well, well, it will be better to fall into their 
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hands (or arms) than into the clutches of 
such old lazy fellows ar myself and yourself, 
so don’t be anxiou.. Better things are in 
store for you, and you will find that you 
‘can be comfortable’ in the new queendom. 
The British nation congratulates itself on 
being under the rule of a queen, and not a 
few are hoping to have another (Miss Fife) 
rather than the Prince of Wales, or his son 
bearing the name of the four Georges of 
unhappy memory, of which quartette the 
nation cannot be said to be proud. 

‘* But seriously, my dear fellow, for myself 
I rejoice that, since I am laid aside by age 
and ill-health, the women of my family are 


earnestly fighting the demons of 0.11 civilisa- 
tion; and since you permit yourself so 
slashing a criticism of ‘such very, such ex- 
tremely energetic women folks,’ causing ‘a 


man to feel rather “left,”’ you would not 


get mad if I ‘would God’ that you and 


H and myself equalled them in useful 
work instead of ‘holding back’ (as we say 
when one of a team of horses won’t pull), 
and sulking and growling that we've got 
‘left.’ So, my good cousin, take my criticism 
of the men of our family as sweetly as 1 
take your tirade on the women of my house- 
hold, and be good ever after, singing con- 
tentedly with Lowell— 


‘She sings to the wide world, 
He sings to the nest!’ 


“You must really be ill in your specially 
favoured lot of pecuniary ease, leisure, un- 
usual abilities, and large intellectual 
resources, when you take such an atra- 
bilious view of your blessings. It is not 
essential, as you intimate, that men should 
‘be comfortable under’ the progressive 


emancipation of their mothers, wives, and 
daughters (more than half the race) a‘ter 
cycles of a systematic oppression of then of 


a sort not defended even by yourself. The 
question is whether ‘t’other half of us’ ate 
to be relieved of a despotism which, whether 
cruel or more kindly administered, is after 
all a despotism which has made them either 
rebels or slaves. You may gibe at the 
woman who offered the resolution ‘that 
men be deprived of their votes and that 
women alone should have the ballot ;’ or at 
that other ‘ emancipated’ woman who com- 
plained to her friend: ‘the trouble with you 
is that you don’t hate men as a class;’ but 
quite as big fools are to be found among men 
who laugh at them, and who have not the 
excuse that they have been made desperate 
by tyranny. Even advanced women are 
imperfect. The only perfect thing in nature 
is a, perfect fool. 

“Tf in closing I might venture a prescrip- 
tion, it would be for you to go to work your- 
self and rival the objectionable women of iny 
family in promoting temperance, charity, 
reform, the elevation of the poor, the relief 
of the overwhelming disabilities of women. 
If you cannot do this, take some antibilious 
pills. I recommend Cockle’s.” 


Hotes and Querics. 


Cookery CiasseEs.— Will you please inform ine 
what steps should be taken to obtain a certificate 
in order to be able to teach cookery classes held 
under the auspices of the County Council or 


Board Schools ? the probable cost and what text 
books are used, and any other information 
relative thereto. 

Curtis.—Can you give a good pattern for a 
divided skirt to be worn as petticoat undev the 
dress skirt! Fxact dimensions and directions 
for cutting would be very useful. The skirt 
must come almost to the boot tops. 


~S 
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A GRAND VOCATION. 


THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. 
BY MES. PEARSALL SMITH. 


To be a mother is the grandest vocation in the 
world. No other human being has a position 
of such power and influence. She holds in her 
hands the destiny of nations, for to her is 
necessarily committed the making of the nation’s 
citizens. Froebel says that we must look to 
the mothers of a country for that country’s 
welfare, far more than to those who shape its 
policy and make its laws. And he adds this 
pregnant declaration, ‘We must therefore 
cultivate mothers.” All thoughtful students 
of the great problem of humanity must echo 
this declaration. The children of the future 
are crying to the people of the present, 
“ Educate our mothers”; and the ears of this 
generation are beginning to hear the cry. But 
with amazement we discover that almost 
nothing has ever been done to fit mothers for 
the solemn responsibilities laid upon them. Of 
all the specialists on earth the mother brings 
the poorest training to her immortal task. 
Therefore it is that a new science is gradually 
developing among us, which we may call the 
Science of Motherhood. Some may shrink from 
this word science, and may declare that mothers 
are made such by the will of God, and cannot 
ho improved by any science. But what is a 
seienceP Webster defines it to be “ know- 
ledge duly arranged and referred to the general 
facts and principles upon which it is founded.” 
If there is no Science of Motherhood in this 
sense, it is high time there was. If it 
is worth the effort of a lifetime to lift a 
fellow-creature out of a pit of degradation, how 
much more worth while must it be to prevent 
him from falling into the pit. And this work 
.f prevention is in the highest sense the 
Wther’s privilege. She it is to whom is given 
theirst and the largest opportunity of influenc- 
_4p%-4e man or woman that is to be; hers is 
the privilege of laying the foundation stones of 
their future life. To her is entrusted in a 
large measure the working out of God’s ideal 
for each child given to her care ; and upon her 
it largely depends whether characters shall 
be rounded out into the fulness of a noble man- 
hood or womanhood, or dwarfed by neglect, and 
deformed by sin. It isa high privilege to be 
allowed to start in the right path, the immortal 
soul just entering upon its perilous journey ; 
and the mother to whom this privilege is 
accorded must surely be eager to bring to her 
work the best wisdom and the clearest know- 


ledge. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, - 


Great collecting competition in all the Branches 
for the proposed Industrial Farm Home for 
Inebriate Women. 

£1,000 wanted by May to start the scheme. 

A Special Appeal to every member. Send for a 
box or card and collect 2s,, which is easily done by 
ar twenty-four people for one penny. 

ly Henry Somerset has offered to give White 
Eoamel Badges of Honour to the most successful 
Collector in each Branch provided not less than 
twenty tag marg Only Members are eligible for 
the Badges, but Boxes and Cards may be given to 
Non-Members and if not less than twenty ore 
returned to your Secretary the Competition will be 
Valid. The best filled Member's Box will obtain the 


the whole Association, in addition to the Badges, a 
framed Ph ph of herself. 

Farther information can be had from Branch 
Secretaries, or from Miss Gorham, Judde Place, 
Tonbridge. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 


NuNEATON.—During a recent temperance mission 
in the town a women’s meet was convened, at 
which Mrs. Tomkinson, of porley, and Mrs. 
Pilling, of Rugby, gave addresses. A new branch 
was formed, with about fifty members. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—At a meeting of the Wolver- 
bampton Temperance Federation, by invitation of 
the dent, Councillor Baker, Mrs. Hatton, 
president of the local B.W.T.A., spoke on behalf of 
the Industrial Home for Inebriate Women. 

EVESHAM.—A public meeting has been held 
in the Institute, preceded by a tea. Mrs. Pumphrey 
presided, and Shilston gave an interesting 
— Miss Hitching and the Temperance Choir 


FoRDINGBRIDGE.—A drawing-room meeting was 
recently held at the residence of Mrs. Westlake, 
who presided: Mrs. Bothams gave an address. £1 
was contributed towards the Farm Home scheme, 

THREE TOWNS LO onc ne a conference 
recently held here the question of police matrons 
was ps The new branch in Plymouth 
numbers over 100 members, and active work is in 


progress. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—A ag meeting was held 
here recently in the Little Mission Hall. Mrs. 
Cadman, Mrs. King Lewis, and Mrs. Fothergill 
assisted. 

- HuTTON-LE-HOLE.—A drawing-room meeting 
was held on February 8th, at which the Kev. Owen 
Jones presided. Miss Connell gave an address, 
and a collection in aid of the Industrial Home was 
taken. 

SUNDERLAND.—The quarterly social gathering 
took place in the Friends’ meeting house on 
February 5th. After tea a public meeting was 
held, Mrs. K. W. Jones presiding. Addresses were 
delivered by Mr. Aldermen Cameron, Mr. W. Jones, 
Mr. Bolton, and Mrs, Jordan (of Canada). 

Boston.—A drawing-room meeting was held on 
February 8th in commemoration of the “‘ Woman's 
Urusade.” Rev. Holroyd presided. Miss Robinson, 
of Derby, gave an address. A collection was taken 
for the proposed Industrial Home for Women. 

WIDNES.—On February list a drawing-room 
meeting was held at the house of Mrs, Silcox, when 
Mrs. Emmett expounded the Industrial Farm Home 
scheme. A subscription was taken in aid of the 
funds for the Home. In the evening a public 
meeting, presided over by Rev. J. W. Silcox, was 
held in the lurge Wesleyan School. Mrs. Emmett 
gave an address. 

BOLTON-LE-Moors.—A ‘‘erueade celebration ” 
was held here recently. The meeting took place 
in the Walkden Co-operative Hall. Dr. Martin, 
J.P., presided. Mrs, Ainsworth gave an address. 
Mrs. Prescott, of the Manchester Prison Gate 
Mission, etc., also spoke; and a good collection 
was taken at the close. 

RoatH.—A good meeting was held recently 
at the Star Street Congregational Chapel. Mrs. 
Trask and Miss Spurgeon took part. 

BARNET.—A public meeting was held here on 
February 8th to celebrate the Crusade Anniversary, 
Miss Mason and Mrs, White Bamford gave 
addresses. Mr. E. Williams and Mrs, Runtzer 
assisted. £5 was contributed towards the Industrial 
Home Scheme, and collecting boxes distributed. 


EE 


Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, the well-known author 
of stories and books for boys, was found dead in 
bed at a hotel in Rome on Thursday, and will be 
buried in that city. 

* * * 

“Cleg Unregenerate” is the title which Mr. 
S. R. Crockett, author of ‘The Stickit Minister,” 
gives to the first of his new sketches of ‘‘ The 
Surprising Adventures of Cleg Kelly, Christian.” 
It appears in The Sunday School for this week. 

* %& % 

“Our aim is not the mere introduction of 
women into spheres hitherto interdicted to 
them ; we have another and a grander aim. In 
the rights due to women are involved our social 
future, our general progress. In restoring to 
women that which is their due, in granting 
to them that human dignity of which arbitrary 
laws have deprived them, we shall endow the 
civilised world with new powers, not by the 
creation of new forces but by the better employ- 
ment of those which exist.” 

MaRi4 DERAISMES. 


branch has increased to 790. Most successful 
meetings have been held, and good work done. 


five members, 
Hughes, secretary ; and Mrs. Powell, treasurer. 


connective readings, compiled b: 
oe were pg in As Cent 

jay, February 6th, by Mr. and Mrs. Spring. The 
Mayor, Counclilor J. Turner, presided. Pratiecune 
was well ap; ted. 


information about starting a branch o 
B.W.T.A. in Cowes, says: “I have been stirred by 
that most delightful paper, THE WOMAN’s SIGNAL, 
to take steps for the cause.” 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL was very high) 
of, and the members were very enthusiastic in their 
promises to do all in their power to get fresh 
subscribers. 


Luron.—During the year the membership of this 


BLACKPOOL.—The annual tea and public meeting 
were recently held, when an encouraging report was 
read by the secretary, Miss Schofield. Miss Fryers 
presided. Mrs. Dobson, Mrs, Stewart, of Black- 


heath, Reve. J. G. Williams, J. 8. Balmer, and 


others, took part, ‘ 
blic meeting was held last 


CANTERBURY.—A 
week at Foresters’ Hall. Mr. Joshua Cox presided, 


Mrs. Benjamin Lamb, the Revs. W. Langdon 
Brimmell, and J. Patterson gave addresses. Stee 
T. Berry, the secretary, presented a 


good report. 
WELSHPOOL (Wales).— Miss Helen Hootl, acco: 
ed by some of the workers from Newtown, bas 
ust started a new branch in Welshpool, with forty- 
Mrs. Dawson, dent; Mrs, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.—A drawing-room meeting has 


been held here in the interest of the posed 
Industrial Home for Inebriate Wome 
Wilcox-Edge presided. Contributions were given. 
and a local branch of the Association started, 


Mrs. 


STOCKPORT.—A series of limelight views, with 
Lady Henry 
Hall on Tues- 


SHILDON.-~A public meeting was held in the 


Wesleyan Chapel on February Ist. Mrs. Hancock, 
Alderman R. 


others took part. Mrs. R. Linsley presided. 


meron, J.P., Rev. W. Johnson, and 


WEst COWES.—A correspondent, writing for 


the 


GAINSBOROUGH.—A meeting was held recently 


in the B.W.T.A. room, at which Mrs. Wise presided 
and Miss Langstaff 
‘Mothers’ Meeting” on the following Tbursday 
collecting boxes were distributed, Our correspon- 
dent says “THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL is very much 
appreciated. We wish it every success.” 


gave an address. At a 


BISHOP’s STORTFORD.—At a committee meeting 
spoken 


FiIssBURY PARK.—A drawing-room meeting was. 


held recently in aid of the Industrial Home for. 
Inebriates. 
Hospital, and Mrs. Bailhache gave addresses, 


Miss Orme, of the Temperance 


Forrst HILL.—A drawing-room meeting was 


held on Friday, Febrnary 9th, at Mrs. Fildes’, The 
Bev. Joseph Rhodes presided. Mrs. Ward Poole 
addressed the meeting. A collection of £2 8s, 2d. 
was taken for the proposed Industrial Home. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Woman's oignal. 


A WEEKLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
OF WOMAN'S WORK IN PHILANTHROPY 
AND REFORM. 

PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Annual Subsoription, Gs. 6d. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE: 
MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST., 
LONDON, E.C. 


EDITORIAL. — All editorial communications 
pa be addressed to the Editor, at the above 
dress, 


SECRETARIES of Associations will save much 
time and trouble if they will direct all communica- 
tions respecting the supply of the paper to Messrs. 
Horace Marshall and Son, 125, Fleet S8t., E.C. 
Many applications have been sent to the office of 
the B.W.T.A., and delay has thereby been caused. 
Annual Subscriptions, however, should be sent to 
Messrs. Haddon and Co, 


TRADE NOTICE.—The Woman’s SIGNAL will 
be published in future at 9 o'clock on Thursday 
morning by Horace Marshall & Son, 125, Fleet 
Street, E.C., to whom all Zrade orders should be 
addressed. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—All Advertisements for 
THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL should be sent to Messrs. 
John Haddon and Co,, Central Advertising Offices, 
Bouverie House Salisbury Square, London, E.C.; 
accompanied by remittance. 


Fes, 15, 1894, 
EDUCATIONAL. 


30 WORDS FOR 2s. 
itiona Words, 
od. for aut eis ‘sf per tach, 
ao - MARGATE 
VILL e 
pa pceeale Rev. 0. Hugh 


premises. Fees £45, no necessary e 


prone, Fu st, oe 
TEACHERS’ GUILD 


Creat Britain & Ireland, 
74,GOWER ST.,W.C. 


REGISTRY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
The Registrar, Miss A. G. Coopzs, has on 


only qualified teachers. of various 
fects are admitted to the try who 
etek satisfactory 0 eatiale. 


—os—eo rR 
SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
0d. for each Additional 9 Words: 
Three insertions as Two. 


SS EE 
eee WANTED to help with 


MUSIC PRAOTICE. Unusual advan- 
tages for sompeeing own education.— 
, 8. 


ville College School of Music, 
Kalter High Road : 


E. (w.H.159. 
“Wloman’s Signal.” 
Trade advts. 


eee ooo we 5/- inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- een 


3/6 fifty-two. 


heft age nw wee BB 5s. 
te ove oo. £2 158. 
so Sit ins by arrangement. 


All advertisements should be sent to the 
sole te— 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL, 


SAVE MONEY. 


BiMansEeEPPS'S 
9s Direct from the Looms at Factory A Ii 


Popular Guinea Parcel 
for 1808, CARRIAGE PAID. (Reg.) 
No. 708.—Contains 4 Pairs Superior Quali 

bre at Pair Biege tite PNe ROOM CURE 

AINS, 4 yds. long, 2 was, wide, 1 Pair Choice 

INING-ROOM OURTAING $4 yde. long 60 ins. 
wide, 1 Pair Beautiful SITTING-ROOM 

TAINS, 34 yas. long, 54 ins, wide, 1 Pair Rich 

EA. “ROOM CURTAINS, 3 yds. long 

8, wide. All the above best quali 8 wi 
Edges, sent CARRIAGE PAI 

desired. P 

rs have given un 
seater anthailetect i ality meter 
men’ le 
design, style, and finish, and fea warv of valae. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY RETURNED. 
Prize Medals, Chicago, 1893, § Toronto, 1892. 
SEND POST CARD for 1804 PRICE LIST (Post 
Free), showing 200 ILLUSTRATIONS the latest 
styles iu Cu 8, Laces, Silk 
Mantle Capes, Roller and all the new Lace 
Novelties. P.O.0.’s, and Cheques payab 
8 PEACH & SONS, LISTER GATE, 
NOTTINGHAM. (Est. 1857. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS For 2s, 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


Pees (best ).—Good 
Private TEMPERANCH BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Obristian 
rinciples; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwakp (mem- 
ber of ritish Nurs! Association), 
Hav Villa, Claremont 5 


8. 
opular Parcels we have adver- 


LONDON. 
WILD'S 
Temperance Hotel 
84 to 40, LUDGATE HILL. 


Home Comforts. Cleanliness & Quiet. 
Central for Business and Pleasure. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, Price Twopence. 


Propltetic News alsrael's Watchman 


For FEBRUARY contains 


Prophetic Expositions by Dr. Kinnear, of Boston, U.S., 

and by J. J. Sims, and S. Schor, and W. Greene, and 

James Heath, etc.; also a long Essay of Twenty Pages, 
with Fourteen Pictures and Diagrams, on 


Great Events at Hand between 1895 & 1908, 


if Napoleon rnakes his Covenant on Passover Day, rgo1. 


Coming Formation of the Ten-kingdomed Confederacy in Daniel 
vii. 24, by Great Wars and Revolutions (probably between 1895 
and 1898)—The Coming Napoleon’s Election as Daniel’s Little 
Horn, #.e., a8 King of some Little State in or near Greece, and 
subsequently as King of Syria (very likely between 1898 and 
1901) —His Seven Years’ Covenant with the Jews in Judea on 
a Passover Day (probably on Passover Day, April 4th, 1901)— 
Sacrifices Renewed in Jerusalem 2,345 Days before the End of 


This Age (Daniel viii. 14, xii. 


11, 12, ix. 25-27), presumably on 


November 14th or 21st, 1901—Christ’s Advent as a Bridegroom 
to Translate 144,000 Watchful Christians to Heaven 69 Weeks 
of Days after the Renewal of the Sacrifices, and therefore pro- 
bably on March 12th or 19th, 1903—Subsequent Flight of 
Millions of Christians into a Wilderness, and Massacre of Most 
of the Christians Who do Not so Escape, by Antichrist during 
1,260 Days (commencing probably on August 20th or 27th, 
1904)—Woes and Plagues of Seals, Trumpets, and Vials— 
Translation of All Surviving Christians to Heaven, and Christ's 
Advent as a Judge at Armageddon after the 3} Years (probably 
on April 23rd, the last day of Passover Week, 1908)—Ensuing 


Millennium of 1,000 Years. - 


Sold at PROPHETIC NEWS Office, 20, Tudor Street, E.C. London. 
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UNFERMENTED. 
This Wine is h 
and Mrequen tip enrocibea tee OS 


Sir B. W. RICHARDSON. ¥ 


Dr. NORMAN KERR, 

Dr. J. J. RIOGB, 
AY ee dose, ete., 
NY on appli- 


etc, 
Specially reco 
eases of GENERAL OEAILT 
R- 
Also as 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


NESS ticcessrany 
successiu 
overcome with Wales's 
BN 
A months 3 
r 8 E) 
same to the ears as glasses aro to the SS) on, epactient semahcokeiin fonte 


“gat gates ease | ® 


“BHLFAST HOUSE.” 
NEXT WEEK BEING 


LAST WEEK OF SALE 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 


ETC., 


FURTHER REDUCTIONS 


Will be made off all soiled and made-up goods, 
SALE LIST AND PATTERNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, 
89, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Two Doors from Oxford Street.) 


CHEAPEST AND BEST COOKED FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, ETC. 


Sample Half -bottle free 
by Parcel Post for 3/9 


TY. INDIGESTIUN, & 


is the only food which contains the WHEAT PHOSPHATES 
extracted from Wheat Bran, and is therefore the most NOURISHING food in 


for INFANTS, INV ALIDS, and ADULTS, 


for INFANTS ; 
Developing the Bone, Muscle, Teeth,and Brain. In process of manufacture, 
great attention is paid to the Conversion of the Starch into Dextrine, thereby 
rendering the Dier specially suitable for the weak digestive powers of Infants. 


for INVALIDS ; 
RESTORATIVE, INVIGORATING, EasStLy DIGESTED, and retained by the weakest 
stomach when all other food is refused. 


for ADULTS; 
A Delicious Breakfast or Rapper Dish. 
VITALISES the BRAIN and all the functions of the body. 
$-lb, Sample in HANDSOMK ENAMELLED Box sent free 0% receipt of 3d. to cover postage 
(mention this Paper). 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, etc., in Tins, 1 Ib. at 1s., 4 lbs. at 38. 9d., or sent carriage paid by 
FRAME FOOD GCO., Ltd., Lombard-road, Battersea, London, 8.W. 


(the WORLD 


People Dont 


Live by principle, but by circumstances. Blood 
Matches at lid: per doz. boxes are generally 
bought instead of honest, health-preserving 
Safeties at 24d. per doz. Salvation Army Improved 
Safety Matches (‘‘ Lights in Darkest England”) 
are the best in the market, and as cheap as any 
decent Safety. The Salvation Army Matc 
Factory pay higher wages than any firm in the 
trade, and is a genuine Home Industry. 


You Can 


Help the poor sweated match girls by buying and 
using only Salvation Army Matches. Enlist the 
sympathies of your Grocer or Oilman, if you can; 
if you can’t, threaten the interests of his pocket, 
and he’ll wake up. We will help you with literature 
to send to your friends, if you will only write us. 
Wake up your shopkeepers! wake up your 
friends! and, above all, wake up yourself! 
Write for further Inforntation tom 


272, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY. 


By MRS. JOSEPH LUCAS. 
With Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Wy . PRICE ONE SHILLING. Post Free, 1s, 1d. 


é ee ee ee 
THE INDUSTRIAL FARM-HOME 
FOR INEBRIATE WOMEN. 


By DR. SARAH JEAN ANDERSON BROWN. 
PRICE ONE PENNY, or 6s. per 100. 


eee 


HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


| By ADELINE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, Post Free, 


NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. 


By MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Prefatory Note by JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Price, cloth bound, 2s, 6d., Post Free; gilt, 3s., Post Free. 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 


By MRS. PEARSALL SMITH, Author of “The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life.” 
Price, cloth, 2s. 6d,, Post Free. 


24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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